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SHALL INCOMES BE TAXED? 


BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 






“T BELIEVE that an income tax,” said President Taft in his speech 
accepting the presidential nomination, “when the protective system of 
customs and the internal revenue tax shall not furnish income enough 
for governmental needs, can and should be devised which under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court will conform to the Constitution.” 






In the opinion of many leading men in Congress the time to which 
President Taft referred has already arrived. In addition to this, there 
ig an increasing sentiment against placing, as is now 


















The Reason the case, the entire burden of governmental support 
for the upon the consumer. These two considerations have 
Agitation given definite shape to the effort to revive the income 


tax. In the Senate two amendments to the tariff bill, 
which have for their object the taxing of incomes, have been introduced, 
one by Senator Cummins, of Iowa, and the other by Senator Bailey, of 
Texas. The debate upon these amendments has been interesting and in- 
structive, especially because it discloses the fact that the subject is not 
regarded as partisan. It has been discussed from its economic and legal 
standpoints and not from a political point of view. It is also certain 
that, whether these amendments are adopted or are defeated, a deter- 
mined agitation in favor of imposing an income tax has been commenced 
and it is by no means improbable that eventually some legislation will 
be enacted. 
The expenditures of the Government have mounted by leaps and 
bounds during the past ten years. The Fifty-first Congress, in 1891 
and 1892, appropriated $1,000,000,000 and far and wide this enormous 
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budget was commented upon as a monument of extravagance. We have 
now reached a point where $1,000,000,000 is the aggregate of a single 
session and even the most strenuous efforts on the part of the appropria- 
tions committees of the Senate and the House fail to reduce the total to 
a point much below the billion-dollar mark. The war with Spain was, 
of course, the main cause of the great increase in governmental expendi- 
tures. It costs money to maintain a large standing army and to con- 
struct and equip new battleships. The army appropriations now aggre- 
gate $100,000,000 a year, and it requires even a larger sum, $136,000,- 
000, to provide for the navy. ‘These amounts are double and even treble 
the appropriations of a few years ago. It is also interesting to note that 
whereas twenty years after the civil war the pension list cost the nation 
$60,000,000 annually, it is now necessary, more than forty years since 
the war ended, to provide $160,000,000 for this purpose. In 1903, a 
little more than five years ago, the cost of the postal service was $139,- 
000,000, while now no less than $234,000,000 is required. This large 
increase is due mainly to the establishment of the rural delivery service, 
which, beginning in modest fashion, is now costing many millions an- 
nually. In all of the departments of the Government a similar state of 
affairs exists, although the increases are not, of course, so sensational. 
Nor is the end in sight. There is no telling how many hundred millions 
will be required for the construction of the Panama canal, while the 
reclamation of arid lands is certain to involve an expenditure beyond mor- 
tal ken. 

The situation is all the more acute because during the past two years 
the appropriations made by Congress have been in excess of the revenues. 
For the year 1909 the amount granted by Congress under the head of 
regular and permanent annual appropriations was, in actual figures, 
$1,008,397,543.56 and this amount was authorized to be expended despite, 
the fact that the estimated revenues of the Government amounted only 
to $878,000,000. For the year 1910 the regular and permanent annual 
appropriations amount to $1,044,401,857.12, although the officials of the 
Treasury Department notified Congress that the revenues would not ex- 
ceed $825,000,000. It is no wonder, therefore, that when the present 
fiscal year expires on the thirtieth of next June the Government will be 
confronted with a deficit of nearly $100,000,000. There has been, dur- 
ing the past two years, a general demand throughout the country for a 
revision of the tariff. The truth is that the financial situation of the 
Government would have compelled a new revenue-producing measure 
even if no voice had been lifted for tariff reform. As a matter of fact, 
even the new tariff bill will, it is predicted, fail to overcome the large 
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deficiency which annually confronts the Government; and it is the knowl- 
edge of this shortcoming which has given impetus to the consideration 
of the income tax proposition. 


Upon the very threshold of the discussion of the income tax proposi- 
tion there arises the inevitable objection that the Supreme Court has 
decided the tax to be unconstitutional. This phase of 
At Issue the question has been thoroughly considered in the Sen- 
with the ate. It will be remembered that in 1893 the so-called 
Supreme Court Wilson-Gorman tariff bill contained a number of clauses 
which provided for the collection of an income tax. It 
is not necessary to revert at length to the provisions of this measure, 
which, in brief, levied a tax of two per centum upon all incomes exceeding 
$4,000. No one at that time questioned the constitutionality of the 
statute. Under the income tax of 1862, which remained in force until 
1873, the Government had collected the enormous sum of $374,000,000, 
and it was confidently expected that under the new enactment the revenues 
of the Government would be materially increased. “During the entire 
debate in 1894,” remarked Senator Borah, of Idaho, “there was no sug- 
gestion upon the part of any Senator that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had not time and again settled that question. There was 
no contention upon the part of anyone that the law was not settled by 
the Supreme Court. The furthest anyone went was the then Senator from 
New York, Mr. Hill, who suggested that, while the court had decided it, 
the court might be induced to change its mind. It was considered at that 
time just as thoroughly settled and just as thoroughly embedded as a 
part of the constitutional law of this country as the doctrine of implied 
power under the Constitution. There was not before the people a sug- 
gestion at the time that law passed that it was not in conformity with 
the great charter.” 

In the year 1895, however, Mr. Charles Pollock, of Massachusetts, 
brought suit to enjoin the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company from 
paying the income tax, it being alleged that the company had indicated 
its purpose to pay to the Government the legal percentage of its net 
profits above actual operating and business expenses, including the in- 
come derived from its real estate and its bonds of the city of New York. 
The directors of the company, it was also asserted, proposed to pay the 
tax upon the incomes, gains and profits, in excess of $4,000, of all minors 
and others for whom the company was acting in a fiduciary capacity. 
Mr. Pollock being a stockholder, sought to restrain the company from pay- 
ing the tax and the adjudication of the Supreme Court was finally sought 
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upon the ground that the amount involved, exclusive of costs, exceeded 
the sum of $5,000; that a constitutional question was at issue and that 
the controversy was between citizens of different States. It is still a 
mooted question whether these considerations outweighed the express pro- 
hibition of the federal statute which forbids a suit being brought to 
restrain the collection of a tax, but the fact remains that the Supreme 
Court did entertain the case and finally, after a rehearing, decided by the 
narrow majority of five to four that the income tax was unconstitutional, 
mainly because it proposed to tax the incomes upon real estate and that 
this tax, being equivalent to a tax upon real estate, was a direct tax 
in the meaning of the Constitution and, therefore, ought to have been 
apportioned according to population among the States. 

In the debate in the Senate on the legal aspects of the proposed income 
tax legislation it was very forcibly and clearly argued by Senators Cum- 
mins of Iowa, Borah, of Idaho, and Bailey, of Texas, that the decision 
of the Supreme Court, rendered under circumstances which aroused com- 
ment at the time, was at complete variance with the long line of decisions 
handed down by that court throughout a period extending over a hundred 
years. All of these cases present many facts of interest in connection 
with the revival of income tax legislation; but the most interesting, of 
course, was the effort made by the late Representative William M. Springer, 
of Illinois, to contest the legality of the tax law of 1862. When he re- 
fused to pay the assessment his home was levied upon and sold by the 
Government and an action of ejectment brought against him. The case 
went to the Supreme Court which unanimously decided that the imposi- 
tion was not a direct tax in the meaning of the Constitution and that, 
therefore, Mr. Springer must meet his obligation or be deprived of his 
home. “What was the tax of which he complained?” asked Senator 
Bailey. “It was an income tax drawn almost word for word as the 
amendment which I have offered.” According to Mr. Bailey, “if the 
decision in the Pollock case is sound in law and logic, then certainly 
Mr. Springer could not have been compelled to pay any tax under the 
act of 1862, and this Republic despoiled him of his property without the 
shadow of a right and in violation of our organic law.” The Supreme 
Court emphasized in its opinion the expression of Coke that the devising 
of the profits from lands was equivalent to devising the land itself. There 
was outspoken disagreement in the Senate concerning the quotation of 
this ancient writer. “I undertake to say,” remarked Senator Borah, 
“that it is well established by the authorities that the transfer of earned 
rent does not transfer the real estate or any interest in real estate”; and 
he appealed to the lawyers in the Senate to present from American juris- 
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prudence or from English jurisprudence a single case in which it has 
been held that a tax upon collected rents is a tax upon real estate. “All 
the authorities,” he added, “which are to be found are the other way, and 
that is when rents are earned they become personal property. They do 
not go to the estate as real estate, and they are not considered in any 
sense as related to or connected with the real estate.” 


If the subject were now being considered from a strictly legal instead 

of a popular point of view, it would be worth while to review at some 

length the arguments presented in the Senate. Suffice 

Two it to say, however, that the contention is that enough of 

Propositions in doubt exists as to the infallibility of the position taken 

the Senate by the Supreme Court to afford basis for the sugges- 

tion that another law be enacted which, in the language 

of President Taft, would conform to the Constitution under the decisions 

of the Supreme Court. Mr. Taft is an able lawyer and has occupied an 

enviable place upon the bench. When he used the plural in referring to 

the judgments of the Court he undoubtedly had in mind the numerous 

declarations of that body which were suddenly overturned by the utter- 
ance in the Pollock case. 

The two propositions now before the Senate, which are expected 
to be sustained should their constitutionality be tested in the Supreme 
Court, differ only in degree. Senator Cummins’s amendment provides 
that every citizen of the United States, whether residing at home or 
abroad, and every non-citizen resident in the United States shall pay a 
graduated tax upon his income when such income is in excess of $5,000 
per year. His schedule is as follows: 


Upon incomes not exceeding $10,000, two per centum. 

Upon incomes not exceeding $20,000, two and one-half per centum. 
Upon incomes not exceeding $40,000, three per centum. 

Upon incomes not exceeding $60,000, three and one-half per centum. 
Upon incomes not exceeding $80,000, four per centum. 

Upon incomes not exceeding $100,000, five per centum. 

Upon all incomes exceeding $100,000, six per centum. 


Senator Bailey’s amendment provides for a fixed rate of three per 
centum upon all incomes over and above $5,000. It does not, as in the 
case of Senator Cummins’ proposed law, make an exception in favor of 
the President of the United States, or judges of the Supreme or inferior 
courts of the United States now in office, or all officers and employees of 
a State or any political subdivision thereof. Indeed, Mr. Bailey’s ex- 
emption list is quite restricted and includes only religious, charitable 
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and educational institutions, savings banks which are operated for the 
sole benefit of the depositors, building associations, mutual insurance 
companies and the like. There is much detail, of course, as to the ma- 
chinery required effectively to administer the law. 

It is hardly likely that the United States Senate, in its present frame 
of mind, will engraft either of these income tax amendments upon the 
tariff bill. At the same time, there are quite a number of men in the 
Senate, and a still larger number in the House, who would not be averse 
to seeing the question resubmitted to the Supreme Court. “It was de- 
cided by a vote of 5 to 4,” said Senator Bailey, “and I can say, without 
instituting any invidious comparison, that however great the men who 
constituted the majority were, they did not outweigh in brain and char- 
acter the men who made up the minority. With the scales of justice so 
evenly trembling in the balance, is it too much to ask that there shall be a 
reconsideration ?” Senator Cummins advocates the tax because he believes 
that additional revenue is absolutely required and that the income tax 
method is preferable to an inheritance tax; while Senator Borah summed 
up his exhaustive argument with the following declaration of his views: 


“I place my advocacy of the income tax proposition upon a higher plane 
than that of raising a little revenue for the Government for the next few years. 
I believe it involves a great constitutional power, one of the great powers which 
in many instances might be absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
Government itself. I believe that the Constitution as construed is the same as 
granting an exemption to the vast accumulated wealth of the country and saying 
that it shall be relieved from the great burden of taxation. I do not believe that 
the great framers of the Constitution, the men who were framing a government 
for the people, of the people, and by the people, intended that all the taxes of 
this Government should be placed upon the backs of those who toil, upon con- 
sumption, while the accumulated wealth of the Nation should stand exempt, 
even in an exigency which might involve the very life of the Nation itself. This 
can not be true; it was never so intended; it was a republic they were building, 
where all men were to be equal and bear equally the burdens of government, and 
not an oligarchy, for that must a government be, in the end, which exempts 
property and wealth from all taxes.” 


Another indication of interest in the income tax proposition is the 
fact that the Department of Commerce and Labor has detailed one of 
its experts to make a thorough study of the income tax 

Income Tax in Great Britain and in France. The report which he 
in Great has submitted to the department shows that the British 
Britain income tax in one form or another has been in force 
almost continuously for 110 years, and that since 1842, 

more than half a century ago, there has practically been no period when 
the law was not in force. For the fiscal year which ended March 31, 
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1909, with a population in Great Britain and Ireland of 44,500,000, the 
revenue from the property and income tax was $165,000,000, being the 
greatest single source of revenue in the United Kingdom. A curious 
fact about the administration of the tax is that the actual revenues al- 
ways exceed the estimated receipts. The lowest rate of charge since the 
foundation of the persent system in 1853 has been two pence on the 
pound sterling, which would be four cents in $4.86, or a fraction under 
one cent on the dollar. The highest charge has been one shilling, three 
pence, or approximately thirty cents to the $5.00. 

The large revenue which Great Britain enjoys from the income tax 
is due to the fact that there is one taxpayer in each forty-four of the 
population. In 1907 there was a total of 578,000 assessments upon in- 
comes from business, professions, etc., while the employees of business 
firms and government and public companies brought the total up to 996,- 
000, or near the million mark. Of this grand total no less than 750,000 
paid a tax upon incomes not exceeding $1,500 per annum. As the in- 
comes increase in size the number of assessments gradually decrease 
until the returns show only 949 persons or firms whose incomes ex- 
ceed $250,000 a year. Should an income tax be imposed in the United 
States the proportionate number of taxpayers would be much less, as no 


incomes less than $5,000 are to be taxed, while in England only incomes 
less than $900 escape paying tribute. 


Although Senator Aldrich declared some years ago that the income 
tax was socialistic, populistic and democratic and that no one advocated 
it unless he was interested in securing a redistribution 

Will Keep of wealth in the United States, the fact is that the ut- 
the Subject terance of President Taft has done much toward giving 
Alive respectability, as it were, to the proposed legislation. 
It may not be generally known, also, that eminent Re- 

publican leaders in the past have been upholders of the income tax prop- 
osition. For instance, the late Senator Sherman, of Ohio, declared that 
the income tax was the least inquisitorial and unjust of all the taxes im- 
posed by the Government. “It is the only tax levied in the United 
States,” he said, “that falls upon property or office or on brains that yield 
property, and in this respect is distinguished from all other taxes levied 
by the United States, all of which are levied upon consumption, the con- 
sumption of the rich and the poor, the old and the young.” He asserted, 
also, that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to 
the consumption of the poor that the income of the one does to the 
wages of the other, and he predicted that as wealth accumulated in 
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this country this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system, 
as he termed it, would be felt and forced upon the attention of 
Congress. 

At the end of a long line of Republican leaders who have stood 
sponsor for the income tax stands Theodore Roosevelt, who, while Presi- 
dent of the United States, advocated, in more than one message to Cong- 
ress, the enactment of an income tax law, asserting that it was an ab- 
solutely essential feature of our system of taxation. To quote Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own words: 


“When our tax laws are revised the question of an income tax and an in- 
heritance tax should receive the careful attention of our legislators. In my 
judgment both of these taxes should be part of our system of federal taxation. 
* * * * The graduated income tax of the proper type would be a desirable 
feature of federal taxation, and it is to be hoped that one may be devised which 
the Supreme Court will declare constitutional.” 


The belief expressed by two Presidents that the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the tax has not been eternally settled has gone far to- 
ward making the subject one of earnest discussion. It has not been the 
purpose of this article either to advocate or to oppose the proposed tax. 
There are many men of equal honesty and ability arrayed on both sides. 
The point which is herein sought to be emphasized is that the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, standing, as it does, in direct antagonism to the 
decisions of a hundred years and declaring unconstitutional a tax that in 
practically similar form, was effectively administered for more than a 
decade, is not accepted as the final judgment. As long as this is the case 
and as long as men of high standing in the national legislature feel that 
an income tax is a righteous tax, just so long shall we have the jus- 
tice of its imposition pictured to the public mind. There are men who 
believe that the Supreme Court erred and who are determined that 
there shall be another adjudication of the question; and as long 
as these men continue to occupy commanding station in public 
life, it is certain that they will not allow the subject to remain 
quiescent. 


Henry Litchfield West. 











A PERSONAL VISIT TO GEORGE MEREDITH 
BY GALBRAITH WELCH 


THE death of George Meredith is, to the general public, rather a 
cause of sentimental regret than a material loss. Since the publication 
of his last book, years ago, Mr. Meredith had written barely a line, had 
figured little in the newspapers, and had taken practically no part in the 
public affairs of the world. Though his work lived on in the cultivated 
world, he died as an individual author with his last book. As a man, he 
had retired to his beautiful Surrey hills, to rest peacefully after his work 
was over. There in his little house, it was my good privilege to visit him, 
and to talk with him only a comparatively short time before he died. 

It was last year, on the eve of Mr. Meredith’s eightieth birthday, of 
which it will be remembered considerable public notice was taken both 
in America and in England, that a cable message reached me in London 
containing a command from the editor of an American newspaper that 
I should procure an interview with Mr. Meredith for its special Mere- 
dith Birthday issue. 

Mr. Meredith’s dislike of publicity had been well known even in his 
younger, and presumably more approachable days, and I realized that the 
task set me, that is, to gain audience with him in his old age, was likely 
to prove little short of impossible. 

Obedience, however, is the journalist’s watchword, so I set myself to 
ask various Londoners—newspaper men, publishers, any one who might 
reasonably be able to help me—for advice. From most of them I got 
nothing but condolences on the hopelessness of my undertaking. 

Said one of them—he was an experienced journalist—“Give it up. 
You might as well try to get an interview with the Nelson monument in 
Trafalgar Square. I dare say even your editor has not much expectation 
of your succeeding. Probably he sent his cable merely on the off chance.” 

From one man alone did I get even the remotest encouragement. 
This was a business friend of Mr. Meredith’s, who, after exacting strictest 
pledges that I would not betray the source of my information, gave me 
what proved a very valuable hint. It was that Mr. Meredith was most 
likely to be at home in his house in Boxhill at about tea time. 

I speculated as to whether, in view of the great age of Mr. Meredith, 
and his well-known hatred of publicity, it would be better to write in ad- 
vance and beg for an appointment, or to go down and take my chances on 
the doorstep. At last I decided on the latter course, for thought I to my- 
self, were I an old man nearly eighty, I should certainly dread the visit of 
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a stranger come to spy upon my privacy and to write an account of it 
for hundreds oi thousands more strangers. Indeed it seemed to 
me, I should dread it so much, that I should avoid it altogether. On 
the other hand, if the stranger turned up on my doorstep, and I realized 
she had come all the way from London expressly with the hope of see- 
ing me, and if I happened to be feeling well at the moment, and if I had 
nothing else to do, and if my servant reported that the visitor looked 
harmless, I might—well just possibly—let her in. So, since one chance 
in ten is better than no chance at all, I decided to go to Boxhill un- 
heralded. 

Before starting I wrote a letter to hand in at Mr. Meredith’s door, 
in which I set forth my purpose as tactfully as I knew how. Equipped 
with this letter, and an overwhelming expectation of failure, I took the 
train from London. It was a bleak afternoon in the mid-winter, and 
on reaching my destination, merely in the walk from the train to a cab, 
I found myself plastered with mud. This I recollect cleaning off sur- 
reptitiously on the very degenerate-looking rug that lay on the floor of 
the cab, to the end that I might make as prepossessing an appearance as 
possible at Mr. Meredith’s front door. His house, soon reached, was not 
imposing—a pretty little place hidden behind a high green hedge. Be- 
hind the house was a knoll and in front of it a garden, up the path of 
which I walked heralded .by the fierce barking of a dog within, who 
heard me approaching and by an instinct disapproved my errand. An 
elderly woman servant came to the door and left me on the step while 
she carried my note and card to Mr. Meredith. It was an anxious, and 
to me wellnigh a hopeless moment till the servant came back, and to 
my astonishment, led me into the sitting-room. 

Inside was Mr. Meredith, and his first words, spoken from his easy 
chair alongside the fire, explained why I had been admitted. 

“Your being an American,” said he, “gives you a sure road to my 
favor.” 

An English stranger, I feel sure he would have turned away, but 
this obscure American with a cable message from the American people, 
via the editorial pencil of an American newspaper, made a strong appeal 
to him. A retiring man he was indeed, but a very human one and that 
cablegram gained me entrance to his sitting-room. 

Once established in a chair opposite him, I for the first time took in 
Mr. Meredith’s appearance, expecting, as I did so, that I should suffer 
the nearly inevitable penalty that goes with meeting great men face to 
face—I mean disillusionment. At eighty, I had said to myself, this man 
cannot fail to be of unattractive appearance. Many of us must confess toa 
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shrinking from old men. We may respect them and their worth and vir- 
tues, but so often we cannot but wish to turn away our eyes from their 
lack of physical charm. 

But in Mr. Meredith there was nothing but beauty, beauty grown 
old, to be sure, but as a woman’s does, with no diminution of physical 
pleasingness. 

His hair was thick as a boy’s and of snowy white; in the carriage of 
his head and particularly the shape of his nose, there was something that 
deserved that often ill-applied word “noble.” Well-groomed and care- 
fully tended by his nurse-housekeeper, a lady whose faithfulness and 
capacity must have done much to make his old age happy, perhaps in- 
deed to prolong his life, Mr. Meredith presented to his friends none of 
the dribbling untidiness, to which we have so often to shut our eyes in 
the presence of masculine old age. His tea cup was raised to his lips 
by the steady hand of Miss ; his clothes were tactfully chosen in 
soft textures and becoming colors—a woolly brown coat, half an inch or 
so of daring red necktie and a gray shawl over his knees—in everything 
he was as dainty as a bride on the first week of her honeymoon. 

I had never seen a more beautiful old man. 

Though his health was not of the best—was indeed far worse than the 
general public knew, for his illnesses were, at his own wish, kept carefully 
concealed from the press—Mr. Meredith was in no way decrepit. He 
was lame. Some years before, as every one must recollect, he had broken 
his leg in a fall, and he was suffering moreover from a malady, which to 
the lay understanding was very like paralysis, though his physicians may 
have called it by another name. He could not, I think, stand by himself, 
much less walk unaided. Beyond this, his only disability was a little 
deafness, quite a trifling thing, and in no way so serious an affliction as 
that of his friend Swinburne, who was so deaf as to be cut off toward the 
last from all intercourse with any friends except his housemate, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. In Mr. Meredith’s case, deafness did not impede 
conversation, though it did bring it about, that in speaking to him, there 
was added to the timidity inevitable in addressing so great a man the 
self-consciousness one always feels in talking even to the humblest per- 
son who is deaf. So simple and kindly was he, however, that any shy- 
ness soon passed away, and one only marvelled at this octogenarian who 
could read without glasses, was as full of jollity as a boy and ready to 
talk with enthusiasm on any subject under the sun. 

It was of America that we first spoke. 

“T am fond of it for two reasons,” said he. “One—and this is a 
very good reason, too—that America is fond of me. My first recogni- 
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tion came from there, and I’ve not forgotten it. You Americans cared 
for me, and still do care for me, more than my own country folk do. 
They’ve never liked me in England, you know,” this last with an air 
of perfect sincerity and good nature. 

“And the other reason you like us?” I asked. 

“Curiosity,” he replied. “You have such a number of things over 
there that interest me, things I’ve always longed to see for myself. Your 
skyscrapers, for example, are they really as tall as the pictures make them 
look? I wish I could see one—and all your other strange new things, 
too!” 

Mr. Meredith, I gathered, looked upon all modern inventions with 
a boyish delight. It was one of the disappointments of his old age that 
he could not see a big New York building, and also, I think, that he 
did not own an automobile. Of the latter he spoke wistfully; I do not 
know if it was a question of money, or a certain old-fashioned timidity, 
or mere lack of initiative, that prevented his buying a motor car. At 
any rate, I am sure it was the dear dream of his old heart to have one; 
and in his charmingly sympathetic letter to Mr. Watts-Dunton, condol- 
ing with him on the death of Swinburne, I could not but be touched by 
his words, “Later I will hire a motor car and come see you” (I quote 
from memory). I sometimes think that Mr. Meredith in his eightieth 
year would have exchanged all his greatness for a springy-seated swift- 
going automobile, and if it is possible to think of a more attractive mani- 
festation of character in a man of his age and position than just this 
gives, it is beyond my conceiving. 

Instead of a motor car Mr. Meredith told me he kept a donkey cart. 

“T must go down dreadfully in your estimation now you know that,” 
said he quaintly. 

A drive in this equipage, which consisted of a donkey hitched to a 
bath-chair, led by a man servant and further escorted by Miss and 
by Sandy, the Aberdeen, who had so greatly objected to my entering the 
household, was a part of every day’s routine with Mr. Meredith. Daily 
he got up for breakfast at half-past seven (which to the English mind 
seems far earlier than it would to the earlier rising American). 

“There is such a lot to do every day,” said he. “I must get up early 
so as to have plenty of time to read the papers.” Of these he took in 
two, by the way—one the lofty Times, the other a more amusing half- 
penny organ. 

At eleven came the donkey-cart drive, and then the rest of the day 
was passed in reading or seeing his friends. Reading was a tremendous 
pleasure to him and he fulfilled Andrew Lang’s definition of a true book- 
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man, in that he did not choose books to read, but read “all of them.” 
Miss assured me he read every new book of any importance, and 
by his talk it was plain that this was in no way an exaggeration. He 
spoke with interest and respect of many books and writers at whom a 
lesser man than he would have sniffed, and in this bore out some words 
of Chesterton’s, who put great men into three classes, those who saw 
themselves as superior to all the world, those who saw themselves as 
inferior to the world, and those who took it for granted that they and 
the world were on equal terms. The greatest of these three classes is, 
in Mr. Chesterton’s eyes, the last, and into this class Mr. Meredith pre- 
ferred to place himself, in so far as his reading went. 

“TI read the new books as they come out,” said he. “I’m a hard critic 
for them, but they stand it very well.” 

“What do you like best?” I asked. 

He reflected. “French memoirs and books about Napoleon delight 
me always, perhaps more than other books.” 

“And in fiction?” 

His reply, whether it was dictated by gallantry or whether it was 
quite sincere, was at any rate pleasant hearing, for the authors he named 
were all Americans. 

“Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Atherton I like,” said he, “they have both 


a flowing style. Another American I read with pleasure, though not 
frequently, is my dear Henry James. His books are hard reading, but I 
have to read one every year.” 

Of one book by Henry James (this author, by the way, was a personal 
friend of Mr. Meredith’s, as well as a literary one) Mr. Meredith spoke 
with a playful malice that was very entertaining. 


> 


“You know,” said he, “my dear James’s book which he describes as 
an account of America revisited. The substance of it all is not a revis- 
iting of America, but a tour of James’s own inside. He doesn’t tell about 
America, but about how he felt when he saw this or that in America. 
Now and then, he goes so far as to lead you to a little window in his 
anatomy, and show you a glimpse of landscape that he says is America. 
But taken all in all, it’s very little one sees beyond the interior of my 
dear James.” 

From Mr. James we shifted to talk about Mr. Meredith’s own work. 
Of all his books, he said he preferred The Egoist, and it was usually this 
volume he chose to present to his friends and to autograph for his admir- 
ers. Naturally enough these requests for autographs came in plentifully 
from all over the world. They were to Mr. Meredith a source of enter- 
tainment rather than of annoyance. 
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Much amused, he told me about a hopeful American, a native of 
Montana, if my memory serves, who sent over once to the peaceful home 
in Boxhill a complete set of all the Meredith novels, with a modest re- 
quest for “an autograph and suitable sentiment” in each, and an offer— 
this particularly delighted the old gentleman—to pay any sum required 
for the service. 

For years now, Mr. Meredith has produced practically nothing in the 
way of new work. 

“It tires my hand these days to write at any one time more than a 
few lines of verse or a letter, and I cannot dictate,” said he. “I don’t 
see how anybody can dictate a novel, and take an outsider into that close 
communion there’s got to be between the novelist and his characters. At 
any rate, J can’t dictate, and when I have tried it, I have never been able 
to get beyond four or five chapters.” 

Another and, I fancy, more potent reason why Mr. Meredith stopped 
creative work so long a time before his death, was that he felt himself no 
longer able to keep up his high standard. His voluntary silencing of his 
art, rather than to risk an unworthy performance, is one of the finest 
traits in his career. There was no need for his friends to long to snatch 
away the treacherous pen, as has been the case with other great authors 
grown old. 

Behind his house, on the hillside, there stands a little bungalow, his 
one time work shop, to which the novelist at eighty could get no nearer 
than the foot of the knoll, except as his eyes could carry him. Up to 
this cottage, when in his working years, he used to climb and spend hours, 
sometimes days on end in writing. In his old age the bungalow stood 
idle, a sort of memorial of the art he had had the courage to forswear. 

“At sixty-five,” said he, “a man should stop writing. After that 
his work must be inferior. His contemporaries will praise it, but pos- 
terity will see the difference. You can’t fool posterity, you know!” 

Such was the substance of our talk. I did not suggest any contro- 
versial subjects, for I knew how eager was Mr. Meredith to express him- 
self on such matters, and remembered the incident of his freely expressed 
and indiscreetly quoted views on short-time marriages, which to his grief 
were noised about the world and much misunderstood by many folk. 

Impulsive as a child and eager of intellect as a man of thirty, 
Mr. Meredith would have let me interview him about any subject under 
the sun, and would doubtless have talked as freely and indiscreetly as 
did he on that other occasion. It was the only return I could make for 
his kindness in letting me into his privacy, to protect him from his own 
eager tongue and brain. 
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Presently he grew a little tired and I said good-bye, leaving him 
beautiful, vigorous and good-humored in that fine old age of his, that 
seemed so ideally to combine the high spirits of a boy, the wide interests 
and keen intellect of a man in his prime, and the dignity of a patriarch. 
Mr. Meredith was a very great man; he was also a very charming gen- 
tleman. 


Galbraith Welch. 


FORSITAN 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


Lasor for Love; thy labor shall be vain. 
Conquer it; God shall laugh and feed thee dust. 
Deserve it; thou shalt clasp a broken trust, 
Learning a wise unfaith. For joy or pain 
Love falleth wantonly, as falls the rain 
Alike upon the just and the unjust. 


Take all unclean that lieth to thine hand— 
There is no shame but wherewith Love may be. 
Be pure—thou fool, what shall it profit thee? 

Thine uttermost endeavor may command 

Upon the shore a grain the less of sand, 

A drop the more of water in the sea. 


Because the heart of Love is hidden higher 
Than ever poet sang or prophet saw, 
Beyond all dream of glory and of awe— 

The very holiness of thy desire 

Shall blind thee to the gold within the fire, 
And hold thee from the best. This is the law. 


Therefore deserve; give wholly; do no ill; 
Labor, and overcome. So the one kiss 
May overflow a greater soul with bliss 

More curiously sought; or, if Chance will, 

Thou shalt, remembering old beauty, still 
Worthily suffer, knowing what Love is. 


Brian Hooker. 





UNREST IN MODERN ART 
. _ BY ARTHUR HOEBER 


WE live in an age of unrest. True, we live also in an age of prog- 
ress; but it is a question whether the domain of art is one wherein there 
is the same need of progress that things utilitarian and scientific call 
for. In landscape painting we have unquestionably discovered new 
theories of light and the juxtaposition of pigment that have made for 
certain aerial qualities the older painters did not possess, or even dream 
of, and the tones of our palettes have been raised many degrees. But 
have we gained? We may never hope at best to do anything further 
than remotely approximate nature. And in securing brilliancy of color, 
perhaps juster values, greater realism, things truer to the world out of 
doors, do the pictures rise to greater poetic flights, do they possess larger 
significance, are they more the expression of a finer imagination than 
were the performances of our predecessors of one, two, three centuries 
ago? Does the modern landscapist appeal more than did Claude Lor- 
raine, Hobbema and others? For after all, is it the thing, or is it the 
manner of saying the thing that counts? Of course, every man must 
have his own peculiar manner of expressing his ideas. As some men 
are gifted with pleasant speech and their slightest utterance falls trip- 
pingly off the tongue, so there will ever be the painter whose technique 
is alluring in itself, without regard to the ideas he is expressing, whose 
facility with his medium and materials will ever bring forth our keen- 
est admiration. Yet we would not exchange the rugged metier of a Jean 
Francois Millet for the polished, academic thoroughness of a Bouguereau. 
Nor, on the other hand, would we forego one jot of the exquisite finish of 
a Holbein in our admiration of the virility and straightforwardness of 
a Michelangelo, and the sumptuousness of a Titian, all three appealing 
equally. 

So, after all, it is not the manner of doing it so much as the thing 
that is done; and I contend therefore that this question of style is rela- 
tively unimportant. The question is rather, has the artist given us the 
lovely thought; has he caught the subtle character and general sentiment 
of his sitter; has he brought before us the poetry and charm of nature? 
Before a great work of art, one is never, for an instant, in doubt. The 
tendency of the times is, alas, for novelty, for the search after some new 
manner of conveying an impression, not of high thoughts, not of noble 
sentiments, but of a way of putting pigment on canvas, of rendering 
some substance dexterously; and the exhibitions are full of endeavors for 
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technique, for a strangeness of design, for a,drawing of humanity that 
shall attract rather for some strange eonception, than for an ad- 
herence to the forms and masses of nature. _Gteatly as is the artistic 
world indebted to the French school of Impressi®™sm, we are not sure 
that it is an unmixed blessing. Light and“étnosphere it has 
achieved, it is true, with brilliancy nearer the real nattre than the world 
had ever before known, but at the expense of how many other qualities? 
To composition the Impressionists too often give little heed. Of senti- 
ment we find only a moderate trace. And the technique is ever obtruded. 
It is not so much the theme as the manner of treating it; not the 
beauty of nature’s forms, but of her atmosphere, her scintillations of light, 
the sparkle of the sun, the wonderful mystery of her luminosity,—though 
only after all, approximately, for at best all painting is but a compro- 
mise. No color on the palette is higher than the tone of white, and na- 
ture is many, many times more brilliant than that pigment. So the 
artist, after all, starts with a handicap that he may never, under any cir- 
cumstances, overcome. 

A Velasquez may paint with loaded brush, sweep in his masses with 
certainty and unction, keep everything broad, arrive by the suggestion 
rather than the concrete, and we can grow wildly enthusiastic over his 
results. Yet a Holbein may paint seemingly with a single hair brush, 
linger lovingly over every minute detail, draw the eye so that every part 
shall be disclosed, paint every hair of the head, the beard and eyebrow, 
introduce still life so as fairly to delude the spectator by its verisimilitude, 
and we give him just as enthusiastic greeting and serious study; while 
somewhere in between these two styles comes a Titian pursuing the mid- 
dle course, and we get such a portrait as his “Man with the Glove,” the 
epitome of the humanity of his day, a likeness of a patrician, as faithful 
as the rendering of a camera plus the observation and research of a dis- 
tinguished craftsman and student of nature, a man artistic to the ends 
of his finger’s tips. And so, what of technique when all three, undis- 
puted masters, differ so radically in their manner of working? 

From a mass of work, often unworthy, enlivened at times, however, 
by performances of a most serious nature, there come to my mind three 
canvases by the late Sir John Millais, in his day President of the Royal 
Academy of England—and surely no artist will hold his commendation 
from them. They are “Christ in the House of His Parents,” a portrait 
of “Mrs. Heugh,” which was in the collection of the late James S. Inglis 
of the house of Cottier, and the wonderful landscape, “Chill October.” 
Now Millais was a man of whom the younger crowd speak rather dis- 
paragingly and at times he unquestionably prostituted his art for the 
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sake of financial gain; pandering to the philistine English public in giving 
them all sorts of pretty-pretty themes that were circulated far and wide 
as Christmas supplertents for the illustrated weekly papers. Yet, in 
these three works A have mentioned, the man had something worth 
the while to say, ef one is confident his manner of saying it mattered 
little, in reality concerned him scarcely at all. He worked for a result, 
for the joy of securing a psychological interpretation of the subject in 
hand. The fine, elderly Englishwoman interested him profoundly; she 
was sui generis, of the soil unmistakably, and she is the apotheosis of 
refined British motherhood and wifely virtues. From her sprung, you 
are sure, the sturdy manhood capable of carrying on the traditions of 
the race. And so Millais painted her unconsciously, authoritatively, as 
a genuine artist should, and the labor was one of profound admiration, 
pride, love. In his “Chill October,” he saw and was impressed with the 
lovely English landscape under the cool air of the advancing season, when 
each leaf spoke of the approach of winter; the air was crisp and full of 
ozone; the birds were flying southward and the change was apparent. 
This, too, impressed him as a lover of the open; he had seen it intimately 
on his fishing and shooting excursions, for he was a keen follower of 
sport. Finally, you are certain, it obsessed him and he went to his work 
with the liveliest interest, saturated with his theme. The canvas says 
so in every touch and convinces the most apathetic spectator. No matter 
how he got it. Some other artist would perhaps have treated it with 
more breadth; some would have obtained more color and broken the 
tones. Never mind, it matters little, for it is the thing, not the technique, 
and he secured a splendid realization of the time and place in quite his 
own way, whatever that way might be. 

If we turn to the earlier work, “Christ in the House of His Parents,” 
we find the overwhelming sense of seriousness in the theme, and I pass 
by the monumental fact that this great work of art was by a lad of 
twenty, perhaps one of the most marvelous accomplishments of any 
painter so young. There is not a square inch of the canvas that does 
not reek of devout intention, while in the matter of craftsmanship, aca- 
demic though it is perhaps, it is almost the last word. One can scarcely 
believe that the artist had any other thought during the progress of the 
picture. I doubt if he had, for whatever his failings in later pandering 
to the philistines, they had not taken form in his mind at that time. And 
though you are lost in admiration at the technique, it is not that that 
holds you for a moment. The mother’s kiss, the unconscious innocence 
of the Child, the solicitude of the father, and the tender interest of the 
others of the household, all impress profoundly. Pre-Raphaelite? Yes, 
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in Millais’s most pronounced manner. But what does that signify? You 
may, later on, when you come to analyze the canvas, think of that, but 
for long you linger over the quiet charm and beauty of the conception. 
It is admirably composed, wonderfully wrought out, and full of much 
that is best in art. 

In so many cases, alas, it is the search of the young men for the short 
cut to fame, the effort to “arrive,” as the French say, without the pre- 
liminary training. They forget, if indeed they ever knew, that those 
modern masters, Corot, Degas, Manet, Monet, served a long apprentice- 
ship at the drudgery of their profession, studied their nature in the most 
painstaking manner, drawing every leaf and twig, searching for every 
form, understanding the anatomy of both figure and tree, and only then 
being able with quick sweeps of the brush to indicate intelligently the 
things they wished to express. And of a truth, there is no short cut to 
art, no easy way of achieving masterpieces. Painting from the first is a 
trade that has to be learned from the ground up, and not until one has 
become familiar with the possibilities of the medium, with the handling 
of one’s tools, with the consummate understanding of all the elements 
of nature, can there be given the personal expression in the interpretation 
of figure or landscape. One may not go through the current exhibitions, 
however, without feeling the importance the younger men attach to 
technique. They seem so afraid of working out a theme, on the contrary 
confining their labors to working out a manner, as if it mattered how 
the end is achieved, so it is achieved. Does one think on first glance of 
the technique of a Segantini? That lamented young Italian was con- 
cerned primarily with what he had to say, and as such his work is full 
of significance. True, he found a means of expression that was quite 
original, though never for a moment did it obtrude itself on your vision. 
You saw his Alpine subjects, his peasants against the cold, snow-clad 
landscape, and you were at once in sympathy with them. You grasped 
his allegories, for they touched your heart, not because they were painted 
strangely—that happened to be his easiest way of telling his story— 
but because there was an idea conveyed; because he distinctly wanted 
to say something worth the while. 

Were the little Dutchmen of the seventeenth century any less enter- 
taining or artistic because they evolved the greatest detail in their panels, 
such men as Terbourg and Metsu and the rest of them? Did they lose 
because they lingered lovingly over their craftsmanship? And similarly, 
do you not pay homage to a Monticelli of a later generation, whose 
predilection for sumptuous color schemes led him to a totally different 
manner of telling his story? Our own George Fuller found his outlet 
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for the entertaining things he had to say in yet another way, but he was 
worth attention, was he not? The eminent French critic, Camille Mau- 
claire has written entertainingly of humbug in art. He speaks of the 
artistic unrest as almost neurasthenia, that feverish searching for orig- 
inality, and he says justly, that it was not the ambition of artists of a 
former period to do something new, but to do something well, and they 
introduced the personal element into their art cautiously, though most 
unconsciously. One can understand protests against certain academic 
tendencies, desire to get away from the conventional, but after all, na- 
ture has some rights in the matter, forms. must be recognized and the 
spectator has reason when he asks for intellectual expression, some 
thought to have made the thing worth the while. M. Mauclaire says the 
lunacy of the new expression results from the disproportion between the 
desire for synthesis, which should crown all technique, and the weakness 
of that technique itself, the faculty of technical synthesis being noth- 
ing less than the product of a prolonged and direct study of reality. 
And yet the disordered, the factitious and slap-dash are mistaken for the 
new and original. The case would not be so bad if people were willing 
to recognize how prompt is the disillusionment, and if, when one of those 
famous finds is as quickly dropped as he was rashly picked up, they were 
more cautious when the next was proclaimed. But people are too proud 
to remember the worthless novelties they once praised, and the chance 
is as good for his successors. “Behind the times” is one of those mis- 
erable phrases one hears all too often. The thing is, to move swiftly, as 
if art had not eternity at its disposal, and as if its processes were not as 
slow as those of science. Art is in no hurry. Art is not a means of 
winning fame and wealth; it is a vow of sincerity, of poverty, of strug- 
gles, of endless labor, whose sole compensation is the consciousness a 
man has of having chosen noble ends to whose pursuits he may devote 
the brief span of his existence. 

Which is only, after all, a different way of saying with Robert Louis 
Stevenson that if you adopt art as a trade, weed your mind at the outset 
of all desire for money. What you may decently expect, says he, if you 
have some talent and much industry, is such an income as a clerk will 
earn with a tenth, or perhaps a twentieth, of your nervous output. Nor 
have you the right to look for more; in the wages of the life, not in the 
wages of the trade lies your reward ; the work is here the wages. Perhaps 
they forget on how little Millet was content to live; or, do they think, 
because they have less genius, they stand excused from the display of 
equal virtues? But upon one point there should be no dubiety; if a 
man be not frugal, he has no business in the arts. Further, the delight- 
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ful Scot says: “The consciousness of how much the artist is (and must 
be) a law to himself, debauches the small heads. Perceiving recondite 
merits very hard to attain, making or swallowing artistic formule, or 
perhaps falling in love with some particular proficiency of his own, many 
artists forget the end of all art: to please.” 


Arthur Hoeber. 


NOON IN A GARDEN 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WELLS 


THE roses hang in clusters on the walls: 
Warm, sun-distilled, their heavy scent enthralls 
The dizzy Noon: She pauses, high in air 
And droops her golden pinions, swooning there. 


Abandoned unto this brief ecstasy, 

Lulled by the song of humming bird and bee, 
She cares not that the vagrant clouds pursue, 
Nor heeds at all her shadowy retinue. 


This hour is hers; the garden’s all aglow: 
The roses whisper, bending to and fro. 
Bright swarms of butterfiies, a painted maze, 
Hover about her in the golden haze. 


Enamored of rich color and perfume, 

She merrily alights amid the bloom: 
Upon a bank her sheaf of sunbeams flings, 
And cools in fragrant chalices her wings. 


The bright bacchante of the hours, she flies 

From flower to flower and drains the sweet supplies: 
Grown mad with nectar, her hot lips drink up 

New rapture from each brimming fairy cup. 


The long pale arms of afternoon await 
To bear her westward, but intoxicate 
She lingers; then at last with burning breath 
Reels down all passion-spent unto her death. 
Charlotte Elizabeth Wells. 





THAT “UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” 
BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


ONE notes, with an interest not wholly unmingled with amusement, 
a very considerable secession of Esperantists from Esperanto. Some 
hundreds out of some thousands, let us say. The figures do not matter, 
except to establish a formidable and not negligible percentage. What 
matters quite as much, or even more, is that these secessionists were 
among the most zealous of the Esperantists. Also that they have not 
lost a jot of heart or hope in “the cause.” But they are already in favor 
of a “reformed” and still further simplified Esperanto. It hardly befits 
the remnant of Esperantists who stand by the Esperanto once delivered 
to the saints to describe these secessionists as “cranks,” seeing that, from 
a not unusual point of view, the devotees of “the cause” are all cranks 
together. Is it premature to say that Dr. Zamenhof and the Esperantists 
are plainly foredoomed to follow Johann Martin Schleyer and the Vola- 
pikists on “the road to dusty death”? 

“The cause” must apparently await other effects. It is quite in vain 
for a convinced Esperantist to recount, with almost tearful enthusi- 
asm, how he felt when he “saw the hundreds of worshippers from 
every clime assembled under one roof and under one pastor, say- 
ing their simple prayers and singing their hymns in one language.” 
He felt, it seems, that “the curse of Babel was at an end.” Which 
would be very thrilling, no doubt, if all the tribes and nationalities 
that were dispersed at Babel were really reassembled, if they had really 
discovered a real vehicle of real communication. In that case an 
Esperantist Congress would really be a Pentecost. But one cannot help 
feeling that the “one pastor” must have confined himself to very jejune 
generalities, and that his congregation must have found the burden of 
their work in trying to understand him. Had they succeeded so far, 
they would undoubtedly have begun to differ from him, and the scene 
of the plain of Shinar would have been renewed in the capital of 
Saxony. 

But now contrast with this tentative and experimental assemblage 
the event which recurs, quite rightly at irregular intervals, and, when- 
ever it recurs, arrests the attention of civilized mankind, and stirs the 
imagination of whoever has any. That event is, of course, the, or an, 
(Ecumenical Council of the Roman Catholic Church. It has stirred the 
imagination of one English poet to some purpose, that of the late 
F. W. H. Myers, the occasion being the Gcumenical Council of 1870 :— 
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And first the conclave and the choir, and then 

The immeasurable multitude of men 

Bowed and fell down, bowed and fell down, as though 
A rushing mighty wind had laid them low; 

Yea to all hearts a revelation came 

As flying thunder and as flying flame— 


The imagined appeal which produced these results was, of course, made 
in Latin. It was said at the time of that same Council of the Church 
that, although the prelates and dignitaries all wrote Latin intelligible 
to one another, their spoken Latin was so violently accented by their 
respective native intonations that they were mutually unintelligible in 
speech, or intelligible with great difficulty. Very likely so. Indeed, one 
may say, quite necessarily so, since every nationality not only speaks its 
own words, but speaks them to its own tune. That is the real difficulty 
of learning any foreign language after childhood. It is one which no 
theory of “Latin pronunciation” can wholly obviate. It is one which 
no new language can obviate, Volapiik or Esperanto. The various tribes 
wilt speak any language, old or new, to the same mutually unintelligible 
“tune.” 

But, in the meantime, which comes nearer to realizing the dream 
of a “universal language”’—an Ccumenical Council at Rome, or an 
Usperantist World-Congress at Dresden? To ask that question is of 
course to answer it. For the man who goes about to invent a new lan- 
guage, as for him who goes about to invent a new religion, the 
230,000,000 of “The Holy Church throughout all the World” constitute 
an extremely stubborn fact. 

Especially to us, “here and now,” who are trying to get into more 
facile communication with what we quite correctly call “Latin America.” 
It does not matter, “in this connection,” that that connection may not 
be so valuable as it has seemed to the excited imaginations of various 
“Premiers of the Administration,” from James G. Blaine to Elihu Root. 
“Selling goods” to tribes and peoples whose wants are small and whose 
means are smaller, and among whom the “moral risk” of a Castro is 
always to be reckoned with, however desirable in the imaginative dis- 
tance, may not be so alluring when it comes to be regarded as a “cold 
business proposition.” Quite possibly the single State of Wisconsin, let 
us say, constitutes a more desirable market than all Latin America. But, 
such as it is, this is the most immediately urgent of “Our Foreign Rela- 
tions.” It is undoubtedly that one of those relations in which the want 
of a medium of communication is most missed. The provision of some 
“lingua franca,” some “pidgin” language, between North and South 
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America is undoubtedly a desideratum. But that desideratum has been 
supplied. The priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church can already 
read Latin more or less, write Latin more or less, and speak Latin— 
well, probably less, though probably better than they could readily learn 
to phoneticize Esperanto. But at least that basis of culture already 
exists among the priesthood, and has already “rubbed off” in smatterings 
on that portion of the laity of those countries which has any culture at 
all. Next to Latin America in urgency, doubtless superior to it on the 
whole, and to traders whose immediate interests are in the western 
coast of the Great South Sea, as to statesmen who take long and wide 
views, is our communication with Asia. It would be interesting to get 
the views of the most sagacious statesmen of Tokio, Peking, if there be 
any really “large discourse” in Peking, and Bangkok, where we know 
there are statesmen of such discourse, upon the utility of a manufac- 
tured language, like Volapiik or Esperanto. 

It must be granted at the outset that the object of the Volapiikists 
and the Esperantists is laudable and humane. It is only their adapta- 
tion of means to ends that fills the disinterested mind with wonder and 
amaze. The need of communication—of course that is a primary need. 
A primary need, as Carlyle puts it, with his grim and whimsical jocosity, 
“from the day when two hairy-naked or fig-leaved Human Figures be- 
gan, as uncomfortable dummies, anxious no longer to be dumb, but to 
impart themselves to one another; and endeavored, with gaspings, ges- 
turings, with unsyllabled cries, with painful pantomimes and interjec- 
tions, in a very unsuccessful manner—up to the writing of this present 
copyright book, which also is not very successful.” To be sure. But 
note that this primary need does, after a brief season of experimentation, 
manage to get itself fulfilled. Thomas Atkins, in Hindostan, imagines 
the envy of the people at home of his proficience in Hindostani, 


An’ ’ow they would admire for to hear us sling the ‘bat,’ 


but Thomas’s creator adds that, while Thomas’s “first and firmest con- 
viction is that he is a profound Orientalist and a fluent speaker of Hin- 
dostani, as a matter of fact, he depends largely upon the sign-language.” 
Yet he somehow gets on, seeing that he must. So does the sailor-man, 
whose “Esperanto” is an amalgam to which all the seafaring nations 
have contributed detached vocables. In the rough ethnic generalizations 
of the sailor-man, “whoever says ‘Si’ for ‘Yes’ is a Dago; whoever says 
‘Ja’ for ‘Yes’ is a Dutchman,” while a Frenchman has the distinction 
of remaining in a class by himself. Teuton and Latin and Frenchman 
have all contributed to the nautical vocabulary, about which there is a 
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most interesting book remaining to be written by somebody who com- 
bines the necessary seafaring experience with the necessary linguistic 
knowledge. I have known but one “sailor-man” (the redundancy is 
characteristic) who had made any attempt to trace the origins of his 
Babylonish jargon, which consists of vocabulary exclusively, with- 
out any attempt at a grammar, at a “suntaxis.” And yet, aided by the 
compelling “sign-language” of the belaying-pin, it serves and suffices to 
its humble purpose of enabling a delegation from Babel to work a ship. 
The “lingua franca” of the Levant is an amalgam of the most familiar 
and necessary words of those who are compelled to transact their com- 
mon occasions by means of it. So is the “pidgin-English” of the Far 
East, each speaker applying some corruption of his native grammar to 
the little common stock of words. Such a medium of communication 
must originate of itself wherever people 


hedged with alien speech, 
And lacking all interpreter, 


find themselves confronted with the necessity of doing business together. 
And the mongrel serves its purpose. If another “pidgin” language is 
proposed, purely for purposes of commercial intercourse, how can one 
overlook the claims of Yiddish? But, meanwhile, the American or 
British shipmaster or supercargo can do his business with his Chinese 
“hong” without more fear of mutual misunderstanding than he would 
encounter in Liverpool or Boston. Each party to the transaction is 
aware that he is talking gibberish, but is also aware that his interlocutor 
is laboring under the same disabilities with himself. No professors 
undertake to inculcate a “pure” or “elegant” “pidgin” language. The 
pretension of doing so would be received either with bewilderment or with 
laughter. But the pretension to inculcate a true “auxiliary language,” 
in which strangers may have not only dealings, but discussions, in which 
they may narrate, expound, persuade and convince, is a higher and dif- 
ferent pretension. 

And when this pretension is raised for a brand-new language, this 
pretension that it is fitted to be a “universal language,” the answer is so 
obvious that it is strange it does not come from all quarters, particularly, 
as we shall presently have occasion to point out, that it does not come 
from one quarter. 1t was, I think, during the last illness of the greatly 
lamented Bishop Potter that a private letter of his transpired in the 
public prints. It related to reading, and deplored that in this most 
reading generation there should be, upon the whole, less solid reading 
done than in the last generation, or the generation before that, when 
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the single bookcase of a cultivated home was apt to hold better literature 
than the larger repositories of the present day. Who now, inquired in 
effect the good Bishop, reads that essay of De Quincey on Dr. Parr, 
which, it seems, formed part of the youthful aliment of the Bishop him- 
self. The Bishop’s adolescence was probably more favored than that of 
most of his contemporaries. But one of the readers of his little literary 
jeremiad feels grateful to him for being induced by it to recur to the 
volume of De Quincey in which he celebrates not only Samuel Parr, but 
Richard Bentley. Everybody remembers the reference to Parr in the 
famous “purple patch” on Macaulay’s “Warren Hastings,” the account 
of the auditory at the impeachment: 


There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of 
the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which has preserved 
to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and statesmen and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labors in 
that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition—a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with 
inelegant and injurious ostentation, but still precious, massive and splendid, 


but not many readers, excepting professed scholars, it may be presumed, 
know much more about Parr, about whom they will know all they need 
to know after they have read the admirable dissertation which the Bishop 


commends to them. But I refer to it because it contains some remarks, 
in its author’s best and most attractive manner, on our very subject of 
the “universal language.” Comparing the claims on modern attention 
and study of the two classical languages, De Quincey says: 


The Latin language has a planetary importance; it belongs not to this land 
or that land, but to all lands where the human intellect has obtained its rights 
and its development. It is the one sole Lingua Franca that is, in a catholic 
sense, such for the whole humanized earth and the total family of man. We call 
it a dead language. But how? It is not dead as Greek is dead, as Hebrew is 
dead, as Sanskrit is dead—which no man uses in its ancient form in his inter- 
course with other men. It is still the common dialect which binds together that 
great imperium in imperio, the republic of letters. And to express in a compre- 
hensive way the reiation which this superb language bears to man and his 
interests, it has the same extensive and indifferent relation to our planet which 
the moon has among the heavenly bodies. Her light, and the means of inter- 
course which she propagates by her influence upon the tides, belong to all nations 
alike. How impressive a fact would it appear to us if the great Asiatic family 
of nations, from Teheran, or suppose from Constantinople and Cairo (which are 
virtually Asiatic) to Pekin and the remotest islands on that quarter of Asia 
had some one common language through which their philosophers and statesmen 
could communicate with each other over the whole vast floor of Asia! Yet this 
sublime Masonic tie of brotherhood we ourselves possess, we members of Christen- 
dom, in the most absolute sense. Gradually, moreover, it is evident that we shall 
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absorb the whole world into the progress of civilization. Thus the Latin lan- 
guage is, and will be still more perfectly, a bond between the remotest places. 
Time also is connected as much as space; and periods in the history of man too 
widely separated from each other (as we might also have imagined) to admit of 
any common tie, are, and will continue to be, brought into connection by a 
vinculum so artificial, and, generally speaking, so fluctuating, as a language. 


How could it be said better? And is not saying it at all sufficient 
to enable one to answer, to another who comes to him with statements 
of the urgent need of an “universal language,” “But there is one 
already” ? 

Why the paramount claims of Latin should have dropped out of the 
consciousness of those well-meaning and enthusiastic advocates of a 
universal language whose enthusiasm seems to some to carry a connota- 
tion of some sciolistic, some “half-baked” deficiency, were a curious 
inquiry. One equally without the requisite knowledge to undertake it, 
or the requisite space in which to expound it, may nevertheless express 
a pious wish that somebody who has both might be moved to explain it, 
and entitle himself to some portion of that gratitude which Boling- 
broke’s “studious man of Christchurch” expressed to the Deity for “put- 
ting it into the hearts of some men to make dictionaries.” With what 
comparative rapture would one hail, as quite out of its own class in the 
matter of general interest, a competent dissertation in the department 
of Literature, or even in the department of History, “in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements” for a Doctorate in Philosophy, upon the when 
and the how and the why of the supersedure of Latin by French as the 
language of diplomacy and European international intercourse! As to 
Great Britain, the case is clear enough. John Milton, whose tercen- 
tenary we have just “come from” celebrating, was “Latin Secretary” to 
the Commonwealth, and one supposes the last “Latin Secretary” of 
whom England had need for her international relations. Part of his 
“job” was to defend the procedures of the Commonwealth in the general 
European forum, a task concerning which, so far as it imposed upon him 
the necessity of writing his scurrilous and disreputable “Eikonoklastes,” 
he exhibits a decent shamefacedness. (“I take it on me as a wurk 
assign’d rather than by me chosen or affected.”) That, to be sure, was 
written not in Latin, good or bad, but in the most racy and idiomatic 
English. But De Quincey has left it of record, the pride which, in the 
controversies on regicide with Salmasius, the foremost and most famous 
Latinist of all Continental Europe, even Englishmen who were by no 
means in sympathy with Milton’s “retainer” felt at the proof that there 
was an islander who could enter the lists of Latinity with that classical 
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Goliath and hold his own. The controversialists were both keenly aware 
that they were talking to all Europe, employing a “universal language” 
in a sense which was very real then, but which ceased to be real, except 
for the communications of grammarians and commentators, with the 
seventeenth century. With the Restoration all this was changed, so far 
as concerned the foreign relations of England. They were taken charge 
of by the subsidizing French monarch whom Macaulay insists on spelling 
“Lewis.” Vindicating the “Populum Anglicanum” was as much out of 
the way of the Merry Monarch as “Avenging Thy Slaughter’d Saints.” 
Moreover, he and his court knew French in perfection, and knew little 
Latin. Not only the politics but the literature of England was Gallicized, 
so far as the court could Gallicize it. Even that process is worth tracing 
in more detail than has as yet been authoritatively given to it. But how 
does it happen that the same process was going on all over the Continent 
of Europe, that the influence of the “Grand Monarque” was so pervasive 
and so extensive? That is the question that one would like to see some 
philosophical student solve. The displacing French was not in its turn 
displaced by the passing of the military and political sceptre from 
France. Bismarck, it is true, held that since Germany had beaten 
France, German ought to supplant French as the language of diplomacy. 
His tentatives in that direction were rather abruptly baffled when his 


communications in German to the Foreign Office of St. Petersburg were 
acknowledged and responded to at length in what was doubtless excellent 
Russian ! 


But, at any rate, down to and almost through the seventeenth cen- 
tury the “universality” of Latin was a reality far exceeding the wildest 
dreams of the Volapiikists or the Esperantists. Bacon was not flying a 
paradox but uttering what to him was a truism in conceiving that the 
Latin edition of his Vssays, “being in the universal language, may 
last as long as Bookes last.” It is quite true that, less than a century 
after Bacon said so, nobody who could read the Essays in the author’s 
lively English would read them in his dry and dead Latin. But even 
for this there is a reason, and a reason very pertinent to the contention 
that Latin is the only eligible “universal language” of the future, even 
as it was the universal language of the past. An anonymous but learned 
and suggestive writer in the literary supplement of the London Times, 
writing only the other day (January 14th) to review Sandys’s History 
of Classical Scholarship draws a just though not perhaps an imme- 
diately obvious distinction between the “Latins” of the Renaissance. 
One of them was classical Latin, the other was what might be called 
“pidgin”-Latin. It was this latter that Bacon wrote, and hence Bacon’s 
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Latin is immediately apprehensible to any English reader who has made 
acquaintance with Bacon’s very limited Latin vocabulary. Hear the 
critic: 

Bacon, though he wrote fluently in Latin, and believed that books written in 
modern languages would not survive, was not, like Erasmus, an imitator of Cicero. 
It was medieval Latin, the Latin of the Vulgate, that he studied and copied. 
Sir Thomas More wrote in the same style. But Erasmus, and the whole school 
of Revivalists, did really endeavor to reproduce the idioms and phraseology of 
Cicero, even when they had to express ideas which to Cicero would have been 
barbarous or unmeaning. Erasmus does, indeed, speak scornfully of merely 
slavish adherence to Ciceronian forms where the spirit and essence of Cicero were 
foreign to the subject; yet his own Latin is distinctively Ciceronian rather than 
medieval, not the universal tongue of offlicialdom, but a scholarly reproduction of 
classical periods. Cicero would have understood Erasmus. Bacon would have 
been unintelligible to him. The mere vocabulary he might have recognized; but 
the uses to which the words were put would have thrown him out. 


That will be recognized to be a highly illuminating passage, even by 
those who, like the present commentator, have not enough scholarship 
to have made the distinction for themselves. Bacon, it is true, was in 
the full sense a “classical scholar.” He quotes the classics freely and 
frequently; but it is not their language that he talks. So De Quincey: 
“The Vulgate translation of the Scriptures would have been nearly 
unintelligible in the ages of classic Rome.” Observe, also, that the dif- 
ference is not merely a matter of time. Milton, in the generation after 
Bacon, endeavored to write classical and Ciceronian Latin, like Erasmus, 
in the generation before Bacon. It is a difference of purpose. Milton 
aspired to the praise of scholars. Bacon wrote to be “understanded 
of the people.” Latin to him is simply “the universal language” 
and he employs it as such. It is Latin adapted to the uses of a 
general medium of communication, made common, literally “vulgate.” 
And upon this point Professor Gardiner, of Harvard, the author of that 
admirable little book, The Bible as English Literature, has some 
remarks which carry the illumination still further in the same direction: 

The Latin of the Vulgate is very far from the finished and rhetorical lan- 
guage of Cicero, or even of Cesar. The Latin of Jerome’s time was more or less 
broken down in syntax, and, like all languages in their decay, its vocabulary was 
much contaminated by local and colloquial forms, some of which went back to the 
Latin of several centuries before. As a matter of fact, this Latin of the Vulgate 


is nearer to the English in its constructions and order of words than it is to the 
classical Latin. 


And Professor Gardiner goes on to give instances in which an almost 
or quite literal “oversetting” of the Latin words, in the order in which 
they stand in the Vulgate, becomes a negotiable English translation. 
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Doubtless it is medieval Latin, the Latin with a simplified syntax, 
the Latin already “vulgate,” the “universal language” of Europe from 
and even long before the revival of letters down to nearly the close of 
the seventeenth century which must be the basis of any attempt to rein- 
troduce Latin as the universal language. “Long before” the revival of 
letters; for, even though nobody but a specialist is “charged with knowl- 
edge” of the monk-Latin of “the chroniclers,” every fairly well-read 
English reader is charged with knowledge of the chronicle of Jocelin 
de Brakelond in the twelfth century, and with the masterpiece of Past 
and Present which Carlyle founded upon it, limpidly intelligible as 
Carlyle says Jocelin’s monk-Latin is to whoso “has a smattering of 
grammar.” And note that the several uses of Latin are by no means 
incompatible—the use of Latin as a means of culture, the use of Latin 
as a means of communication. In Bacon, as we have seen, they were 
combined. It were hopeless to try to speak better about the double uses 
of Latinity and the two kinds of Latinity than De Quincey has said it 
in that same essay on Parr. They were combined even after the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It is ‘De Quincey, again, who says of Samuel 
Johnson that, though he had not that nicety of scholarship which would 
have enabled him to edit a Latin classic, “he possessed Latin.” For 
Johnson was not only the Englishman of his generation who would have 
been and who was oftenest resorted to for the production, on ceremonial 
occasions, of compositions of that pompous and rhetorical kind to which, 
again according to De Quincey, Latin is the most appropriate of all 
vehicles. But he employed Latin familiarly and “vulgarly” for private 
memoranda and for hasty correspondence. It was he who, on his first 
and only visit to Paris, in 1775, insisted on talking Latin to the literary 
Frenchmen whom he met, and defended his insistence by saying :— 
“What is the use of giving a Frenchman an advantage over you every 
time you open your mouth?” One exception he made to his rule of not 
talking French to Frenchmen, and explained the exception by an explana- 
tion which proved his rule, “Because I thought my French was as good 
as his English.” But in truth the absence of invidiousness that comes 
from the adoption in the intercourse of two strangers of a language 
that is native to neither is a strong recommendation of the tertium quid. 
Johnson himself favored the “Italian pronunciation” of Latin as a means 
to universality; but he remarked, with his usual sagacity:—“He who 
travels, if he speaks Latin, may so soon learn the sounds which every 
native gives it that he need make no provision before his journey; and, 
if strangers visit us, it is their business to practise such conformity to 
our modes as they expect from us in their own country.” 
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What strikes one as strangest in this endeavor to supplant what may 
fairly be called the universal language of Christendom throughout the 
whole of the Christian era by some new “pidgin” language is the apathy 
with which the attempt is received by those who are most strongly and, 
indeed, professionally interested in resenting and resisting it. Where 
are the universities that they acquiesce in this attempt to cut the ground 
from under one of their chief pretensions to be of practical use and avail 
in the world that now is? Where, in particular, are the men who get 
their livings by teaching Latin? This is the quarter from which, as 
I suggested at the outset of these remarks, one might expect an effective 
and organized opposition to come. Here is a cogent, immediate and 
urgent reason for the extension of their specialty; and yet they seem to 
sit serenely by and watch the attempt to supplant their specialty by fur- 
nishing a substitute for one of its chief uses. In England we see that the 
teachers of Greek are embodied and embattled to resist the displacement of 
their specialty. Yet their specialty has not nor does it pretend to have that 
immediate use which Latin possessed for more than a millennium, and 
which is an argument for the study of it quite apart from its uses as a 
“means of grace.” Mr. Herbert Paul has put it very neatly in saying :-— 
“Latin and French are necessities ; Greek and German are luxuries.” It is 
true that the organization of the British Hellenists may be assumed to have 
something of selfishness in its origin. One recalls, in Tuckwell’s delightful 
Reminiscences of Oxford, the case of one Gaisford whose eminence in 
Greek entitled him to the headship of a college, to hold which he had 
to “take orders” and to preach an annual sermon, though by no means 
proficient in divinity, and the peroration of whose single sermon Tuck- 
well quotes: 


Nor can I do better, in conclusion, than impress upon you the study of Greek 
literature, which not only elevates above the vulgar herd, but leads not infre- 
quently to positions of considerable emolument. 


But this selfish motive for insisting upon their specialty and brooking 
no rival near its throne the American Latinists have in as large measure 
as the British Hellinists, as well as motives more altruistic and more 
presentable. It seems very wonderful that they should stand by and 
see without remonstrance, if not their occupation gone, at least a great 
opportunity to magnify and extend its scope and reach usurped by an 
upstart rival. But whatever they do or do not do about it, it will remain 
true, to recur to our De Quincey, that “Voluntarily and consciously 
man never did nor could create a language.” 


Montgomery Schuyler. 





THE PAUCITY OF THEMES IN THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


As the final curtain falls upon the majority of the plays that some- 
how get themselves presented in the theatres of New York, the critical 
observer feels tempted to ask the playwright that simple 
Themes question of young Peterkin in Robert Southey’s ballad, 
in the After Blenheim—“Now tell us what ’twas all about” ; and 
Theatre he suffers an uncomfortable feeling that the playwright 
will be obliged to answer in the words of old Kaspar, 
“Why, that I cannot tell.” The critic has viewed a semblance of a dramatic 
struggle between puppets on the stage; but what they fought each other 
for he cannot well make out. And it is evident, in the majority of cases, 
that the playwright could not tell him if he would, for the reason that 
the playwright does not know. Not even the author can know what a 
play is all about when the play isn’t about anything. And this, it must 
be admitted, is precisely what is wrong with the majority of the plays 
that are shown in our theatres, especially with plays written by American 
authors. They are not about anything ; or, to say the matter more techni- 
cally, they haven’t any theme. 

By a theme is meant some eternal principle, or truth, of human life 
—such a truth as might be stated by a man of philosophic mind in an 
abstract and general proposition—which the dramatist contrives to con- 
vey to his auditors concretely by embodying it in the particular details of 
his play. These details must be so selected as to represent at every point 
some phase of the central and informing truth, and no incidents or char- 
acters must be shown which are not directly or indirectly representative of 
the one thing which, in that particular piece, the author has to say. The 
great plays of the world have all grown endogenously from a single, cen- 
tral idea; or, to vary the figure, they have been spun like spider-webs, fila- 
ment after filament, out of a central living source. But most of our native 
playwrights seem seldom to experience this necessary process of the imag- 
ination which creates. Instead of working from the inside out, they work 
from the outside in. They gather up a haphazard handful of theatric sit- 
uations and try to string them together into a story; they congregate an 
ill-assorted company of characters and try to achieve a play by letting them 
talk to each other. Many of our playwrights are endowed with a sense of 
situation ; several of them have a gift for characterization, or at least for 
caricature; and most of them can write easy and natural dialogue, espe- 
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cially in slang. But very few of them start out with something to say, as 
Mr. Moody started out in The Great Divide and Mr. Thomas in The 
Witching Hour. 

When a play is really about something, it is always possible for the 
critic to state the theme of it in a single sentence. Thus, the theme of 
The Witching Hour is that every thought is in itself an act, and that 
therefore thinking has the virtue, and to some extent the power, of action. 
Every character in the piece was invented to embody some phase of this 
central proposition, and every incident was devised to represent this ab- 
stract truth concretely. Similarly, it would be easy to state in a single 
sentence the theme of Le Tartufe, or of Othello, or of Ghosts. But who, 
after seeing four out of five of the American plays that are produced 
upon Broadway, could possibly tell in a single sentence what they were 
about? What, for instance—to mention only plays that did not fail— 
was Via Wireless about, or The Fighting Hope, or even The Man from 
Home? Each of these was in some ways an interesting entertainment ; 
but each was valueless as drama, because none of them conveyed to its 
auditors a theme which they might remember and weave into the texture 
of their lives. 

For the only sort of play that permits itself to be remembered is a 
play that presents a distinct theme to the mind of the observer. It is 
ten years since I have seen Le Tartufe and six years since last I 
read it; and yet, since the theme is unforgetable, I could at any moment 
easily reconstruct the piece by retrospective imagination and summarize 
the action clearly in.a paragraph. But on the other hand, I should at 
this moment find it impossible to recall, with sufficient clearness to sum- 
marize them, any of a dozen American plays which I have seen within 
the last six months. Details of incident or of character or of dialogue 
slip the mind and melt away like smoke into the air. To have seen a play 
without a theme is the same, a month or two later, as not to have seen 
a play at all. But a piece like The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, once seen, 
can never be forgotten ; because the mind clings to the central proposition 
which the play was built in order to reveal, and from this ineradicable 
recollection may at any moment proceed by psychologic association to 
recall the salient concrete features of the action. To develop a play from 
a central theme is therefore the sole means by which a dramatist may 
insure his work against the iniquity of oblivion. In order that people 
may afterward remember what he has said, it is necessary for him to 
show them clearly and emphatically at the outset why he has undertaken 
to talk and precisely what he means to talk about. 

Most of our American playwrights, like Juliet in the balcony scene, 
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speak, yet they say nothing. They represent facts, but fail to reveal 
truths. What they lack is purpose. They collect instead of meditating ; 
they invent, instead of wondering; they are clever, instead of being real. 
They are avid of details: they regard the part as greater than the whole. 
They deal with outsides and surfaces, not with centralities and pro- 
fundities. They value acts more than they value the meanings of acts; 
they forget that it is in the motive rather than in the deed that Life is 
to be looked for. For Life is a matter of thinking and of feeling; all 
act is merely Living, and is significant only in so far as it reveals the Life 
that prompted it. Give us less of Living, more of Life, must ever be the 
cry of earnest criticism. Enough of these multitudinous, multifareous 
facts: tell us single, simple truths. Give us more themes, and fewer 
fabrics of shreds and patches. 


Many lessons might be learned by American playwrights and pro- 
ducers from the comedy entitled Les Hannetons, by M. Eugéne Brieux, 
which was recently exhibited by Mr. Laurence Irving 
and his wife, Miss Mabel Hackney, at two special mat- 
“The Incubus” inées at the Hackett Theatre in New York. Mr. Irving’s 
translation of the piece, to which he gave the fitting 
title of The Incubus, was in itself an admirable literary 
achievement ; and the comedy thus rendered proved to be one of the best 
plays of the year. Since Mr. Irving came to America with the piece in 
his possession, it may be inferred that he offered it to several managers 
for commercial exploitation; and since no regular production was forth- 
coming, it may further be inferred that his offers were declined. If this 
be the case, it speaks ill for the insight of our American managers; for 
not only the comedy is brilliantly amusing, but also there can be very lit- 
tle doubt that it would prove commercially successful if it were offered 
for a run. Can it be that our managers do not recognize a good play 
when they read it? Or are they, for some unimaginable reason, afraid 
of a piece which presents a distinct dramatic theme in a clever story con- 
structed clearly and told in witty lines? 

Over in Paris, where dramatic criticism is a living art, and where the 
public is trained to think about the theatre, a man is not permitted to 
write plays unless he knows definitely what he means to write about. 
It is even more rare to find a Parisian play without a theme than to 
find an American play with one. M. Brieux has nearly always taken 
as his subject some political or social proposition of profound importance 
to the French nation of to-day, has built up a definite body of belief 
about this proposition, and has striven to inculcate this belief by means 
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of his dramatic art. New York theatre-goers will remember his powerful 
play, La Robe Rouge, presented some seasons ago by Mme. Réjane, in 
which he attacked the evils of the provincial French judicial system. 
The Incubus is conceived and written in a lighter vein; it is, in fact, a 
dramatic jeu d’esprit ; but it reveals no less clearly the definiteness of the 
dramatist’s purpose to render a real criticism of life, and exhibits just 
as fully his agile, well-articulated art. 

The theme of The Incubus is that a man who seeks to avoid the rigors 
of the matrimonial knot by assuming a light alliance may find himself 
more tightly tied to his mistress than he would be to a wife. Pierre, a 
professor of natural history, is living with a little friend named Charlotte. 
The course of their true love never does run smooth; because Charlotte 
is a spoiled child of a woman, subject to sudden, absurd caprices, unrea- 
sonable whims, and sallies of outrageous temper. One day, when it is 
time for Pierre to leave for a lecture, she locks the door to keep him 
from going, and hurls the key out of the window. The key drops upon 
the head of a stout gentleman who lives downstairs. He perspires up to 
Pierre’s apartment, gains admittance by the key, and, deeming Pierre 
married, bursts into an angry tirade against the latter’s wife. But when 
he learns that Charlotte is not a wife, but only a little friend, his manner 
quickly changes. He himself is tied lightly but firmly to a stout female 
who makes his life unbearable. He extends to Pierre a meek, apologetic 
hand, and the dialogue of anger subsides into a dialogue of mutual con- 
dolence. 

Pierre has a friend, named Brochot, who is a veterinary surgeon. 
Brochot cures Charlotte’s pet dog of many of the ills that canine flesh 
is heir to. Furthermore, he is gifted with a wonderful ability to imitate 
a railway train. By this unusual accomplishment he allures Charlotte 
to forget her allegiance to Pierre. Pierre, who cannot imitate a railway 
train, decides to imitate an outraged husband, and grasps eagerly at the 
opportunity for casting Charlotte forth. 

But the incubus, grown penitent, does not wish to go. She wishes 
to be forgiven, and to love and be loved as of yore. Since Pierre remains 
obdurate, she resolves to get around him by committing suicide. Suicide, 
in Paris, is not a very serious undertaking. One remarks to the casual 
by-standers, “My love has forsaken me: watch me kill myself”; after 
which one plumps oneself into the Seine, is hauled out before becoming 
chilled, and is soothed with cognac and sympathy. Charlotte, thus res- 
cued by a boatman, is returned to Pierre. He is obliged to fee the boat- 
man. The stout female from downstairs caresses Charlotte, and remark- 
ing, “Poor little thing!”, discourses on the cruelty of men. The stout 
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gentleman sighs a helpless sigh; and Pierre is forced to face a future 
which offers no escape from his alliance. 

This play is at all points an admirable work of art. The theme is 
made concrete in characters truly conceived and distinctly drawn ; the plot 
is built firmly, with a series of dramatic situations each of which is more 
amusing than the last; and nearly every line of the dialogue is at once 
witty and wise. Nothing in the play is extraneous; the structure never 
for a moment wavers; and every sentence of the writing counts. Though 
the piece is but the lightest kind of comedy, it should be studied earnestly 
next season by our native playwrights, if, as now seems likely, it is granted 
a regular production in our theatres. 


The Gay Life, by Mr. Roy L. McCardell, was suffered to remain at 
Daly’s Theatre for only a single week; but yet it demands criticism, be- 
cause the reason for its failure ¢«<plains also the failure 
‘The of many other first efforts by our native playwrights. 
Gay The piece was by no means devoid of interesting fea- 
Life” tures; but its merits were not such stuff as plays are 
made of. Mr. McCardell has been known for many 
years as a contributer of humorous sketches to a popular afternoon news- 
paper. He writes slang talk with vivacity and cleverness, and he is 
capable of drawing the sort of caricatures that suggest character. He 
has a copious gift for humorous invention; and though he sees life in 
amused hyperbole, he sees it also with wholesome common-sense. These 
qualities of his daily journalism were all evident in his effort toward a 
play. He presented a collection of very amusing caricatures of the 
frayed and frowsy hangers-on of the theatrical profession; and he wrote 
many slangy lines which were uproariously funny. But the dialogue, 
though in itself both humorous and human, soon grew tedious because 
there was no dramatic reason for it; and the caricatures, though in them- 
selves amusingly suggestive of life, became wearisome because they were 
not co-ordinated in a story. The piece had no story, for the simple reason 
that it had no theme from which a story might be developed. It was a 
collocation of details which, though entertaining in themselves, ceased to 
be entertaining as a collocation, because they were not collected for a 
clear dramatic purpose. The one trouble with The Gay Life was that it 
wasn’t about anything. 


The Writing on the Wall, by Mr. William J. Hurlbut, which is an- 
nounced upon the program as “a great American drama,” is not so blat- 
antly untruthful as the same author’s fabric called The Fighting Hope; 
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but it is a machine-made, customary, unimaginative play. The same 
theme which Mr. Bernard Shaw expounded with brilliant originality in 

his sharp satire entitled Widowers’ Houses is here given 
“The Writing ™erely a conventional melodramatic development. 
on the Lincoln Schuyler is a rich and handsome young profes- 
Wall” sional uplifter. He wins the heart of Mrs. Lawrence 

by telling her about the sad conditions of life in 
the slums, and woos her to join him in his schemes for tenement reform. 
Her husband is a rich malefactor of stony heart and grasping hand. She 
discovers that he is the owner of some of the most rotten tenements that the 
young uplifter has been investigating, and makes him promise to furnish 
them with new fire-escapes. Instead, the wicked husband merely 
has the old ones painted. In the first act, the other characters stand and 
sit around while Schuyler delivers an impassioned lecture on the crimes 
of the Trinity Corporation. This journalistic feat is accomplished with 
emphatic rhetoric. Meanwhile the dramatic story has to wait; and not 
until the second act does it get fairly started. By the crudest of theatric 
means, Mrs. Lawrence discovers that her husband is unfaithful to her. 
Thereafter she and Schuyler exchange a great deal of tall love-talk; but 
she decides not to divorce her wicked husband and marry her pure and 
sweet uplifter, because the former is the father of her child. She and 
Schuyler have gotten up a Christmas-tree party for the children living 
in her husband’s rotten tenements. A fire breaks out, the painted fire- 
escapes collapse, and many people are crushed and burned to death. 
Among those present and consumed is the young uplifter. But the tragic 
crisis comes when Mrs. Lawrence discovers that her child, for whose 
sweet sake she has renounced the one love of her life, has, without her 
knowledge, been taken to the party by his governess and has succumbed 
to the holocaust. The wicked father of her child is moved profoundly 
by this terrible occurrence; and it is suggested that when next he builds 
a tenement he will duteously follow the provisions of the building- 
laws. 

This mechanical contrivance is fairly effective at certain moments of 
crude theatricism. As a whole, the piece is neither bad nor good—not 
bad as a vehicle for acting—not good as a representation of life. It is 
workmanlike; but, in watching it, one somehow fails to care about the 
characters or to take the story seriously. The trouble seems to be that 
the theme is ground to pieces in the mechanism. 


Another play which is disappointing because it lacks a theme, and, in 
consequence, a well co-ordinated plot, is The Great John Ganton, which 
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was dramatized by Mr. J. Hartley Manners from a novel by Mr. Arthur 
J. Eddy. The central figure in the story comes very near to being human, 

and, in the performance, is thoroughly realized by that 
“The Great able and accomplished actor, Mr. George Faweett. 
John John Ganton, a self-made millionaire, is the master of 
Ganton” the Chicago Union Stockyards. He is crude in manner 

and vulgar in speech—a person of terrific nervous 
energy and indomitable power, who yet, like many other rough and 
rugged men, softens at moments to sympathy and tenderness. Here is a 
good character for drama; but unfortunately the figure, as presented by 
the playwright, has very little to do that is dramatic. The plot of the 
play is conventional and commonplace. A genuine theme is suggested 
at the outset; but it is relinquished before the piece is half completed, 
and is after that entirely forgotten. Ganton, in the first act, stands forth 
as the champion of domineering methods in business; he believes that 
the sole feasible procedure is to deal unfairly with his employées in order 
that he may crush his competitors. He is opposed by his own son, who 
joins a young friend of his in an attempt to establish the business of the 
stockyards on a more humanitarian basis. Now, here is the foundation 
for a genuine dramatic struggle, wherein the great John Ganton might 
be shown going down scornful before many spears, and finally beaten be- 
cause he is less mighty than the right. But instead of developing this 
theme, the playwright soon neglected it, in order to introduce the thread- 
bare motive of young Ganton’s falling in love with the daughter of an 
old enemy of his father’s and being in consequence disowned. In the 
story as presented, there is no adequate motive for John Ganton’s main- 
tenance of immitigable enmity against a defeated rival who had killed 
himself many years before. Of course the elder Ganton is, in the usual 
way, won over by the girl who loves his son. Since, throughout the action, 
Ganton has failed to find a foeman worthy of his steel, the playwright, 
in order to give the protagonist something to struggle against, afflicts 
him arbitrarily with a dangerous affection of the heart, from which, after 
the close of the piece, he may or may not recover, as the auditor prefers. 
This, of course, is a dodging of the issue that was proposed at the outset 
of the play. The faintly suggested theme fails of resolution. The piece 
as a whole, therefore, is but a thing of shreds and patches. It is lacking 
in purpose, and is far removed from life. 


The farce entitled The Man from Mexico, by H. A. Du Suchet, with 
which Mr. William Collier delighted the public a decade ago, has been 
revived as a summer entertainment. Time, which so soon antiquates 
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the more pretentious types of drama, lays its hand but lightly upon 
farce; and this uproarious concoction of incongruities is no less diverting 
now than it was at its beginning. It is not an especially well-made 
farce, but it has a good idea behind it; and this idea, though developed 

in a multitude of fantastic details, holds them within 
“The Man the bond of unity. A gentleman is arrested for a minor 
from offence and sentenced to thirty days in jail; and, in 
Mexico” order to conceal the matter from his wife: and his 

friends, pretends that he is devoting his period of retire- 
ment to a trip to Mexico. The second act, which passes in the jail on 
Blackwell’s Island, is especially funny. The piece, of course, is devoid 
of significance as drama. But it would be fatuous to criticise it so closely 
as to mar enjoyment; for farce, like beauty, is its own excuse for 
being. 

Clayton Hamilton. 


HOPE 
BY REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 


Au day the sky has wept with sad, slow tears, 
Like those that brim in weary eyes and fall 
Without a sob; grief impotent to call 

For touch of sympathy or tell its fears. 

Now and again across the moor appears 

A bare hill-crest, but soon the clinging pall 
Drops mistily in grayness over all, 

And the wet earth sighs low to Him who hears. 


Shall life forever be thus gray and sad, 

Far stretched in monotone of endless pain, 

Till at the last the piteous course is run? 

Or shall not rather all the soul be glad 

When, in the dawning, clouds shall break again 
And the whole world give thanks for the new sun? 


Reginald M. Cleveland. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY 
BY EDWIN MAXEY 


REcENTLY there has been a renewal of interest in improved means of 
communication between the United States and Spanish American coun- 
tries by water. This is due in part to the fact that we are engaged in 
digging the Panama Canal and in part to an increasing consciousness of 
the fact that the unsatisfactory condition of our trade with Central and 
South America is largely owing to lack of means of communication with 
those countries. This conviction is strengthened by a comparison be- 
tween the trade of the United States with those countries and with 
Mexico, and still further confirmed by a comparison between the trade 
of Mexico with the United States now and that of the period before 
the development of railway connections between the two countries. In 
view of the facts it is not surprising that a study of the trade situation 
should have resulted in a revival of interest in the Pan-American Rail- 
way. 

In order that we may the better understand the practicability and 
present status of this enterprise, it is fitting that we take a glance at 
the history of the project. The idea of connecting all the Americas by 
rail was approved by the First Pan-American Conference, which recom- 
mended the appointment of an international commission for the purpose 
of giving intelligent direction to the international sentiment in favor 
of the enterprise. In presenting to President Harrison the report of the 
Railway Committee of the above Conference, Mr. Blaine, who had a 
more comprehensive grasp upon Pan-American relations than any other 
statesman of his time, and who did more than any other in improving 
them, gave his opinion of the importance of the project in the following 
language: “No more important recommendation has come from the 
International American Conference, and I earnestly commend it to your 
attention, with full confidence that prompt action will be taken by 
Congress to enable this Government to participate in the promotion of 
the enterprise. In no other way could the Government and people of 
the United States contribute so much to the development and prosperity 
of our sister Republics, and, at the same time, to the expansion of our 
commerce.” In transmitting the report to Congress, President Harrison 
gave it the following endorsement: “Public attention has chiefly been 
attracted to the subject of improved water-communication between the 
ports of the United States and those of Central and South America. 
The creation of new and improved steamship lines undoubtedly furnishes 
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the readiest means of developing an increased trade with the Latin- 
American nations. But it should not be forgotten that it is possible to 
travel by land from Washington to the southernmost capital of South 
America, and that the opening of railroad communication with these 
friendly States will give to them and to us facilities for intercourse and 
the exchanges of trade that are of special value. The work contemplated 
is vast, but entirely practicable. It will be interesting to all and perhaps 
surprising to most of us to notice how much has already been done in 
the way of railroad construction in Mexico and South America that can 
be utilized as part of an international line. I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend that Congress make the very moderate appropriation for surveys 
suggested by the Conference, and authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners and detail of engineer officers to direct and conduct the necessary 
preliminary surveys.—(Signed) Benj. Harrison.—Executive Mansion.— 
May 19, 1890.” 

The commission, consisting of A. J. Cassatt, Henry G. Davis, and 
H. C. Kerens, as representatives of the United States, was appointed, 
and under its direction a survey was made. Maps of this survey were pub- 
lished, giving the main line and indicating the probable branches which 
would serve as feeders. According to this survey, the total distance by 
rail hetween New York and Buenos Aires would be 10,228 miles. Of 
this there were 4,772 miles already built, leaving 5,456 miles to be built. 
The cost of completing the Intercontinental line was estimated, by the 
engineers who made the survey, at $174,290,271. In the making of this 
survey, printing, etc., the commission expended about $360,000. But 
few will doubt that the information conveyed as a result of it was well 
worth the expenditure. Thus matters stood when the Second Pan- 
American Congress met. After mature discussion of the project, this 
Congress passed the following preamble and resolutions: 


Considering that the three corps of engineers employed by the former Com- 
mittee on Intercontinental Railway have made explorations from the Northern 
limit of Guatemala to the Northern limit of the Argentine Republic, during the 
years 1893 and 1894, and have presented their report on the work, accompanied 
by the respective maps; and, 

Considering that the said report shows that it is practicable to construct a 
railway which will traverse the Republics of the Continent from North to South, 
and that in case the railways in actual operation are utilized, the length of the 
lines to be constructed would be 5,456 miles, and the estimated cost of the entire 
work would be $174,290,271 gold, or $32,000 gold per mile; and, 

Considering that it is a well-known fact that railroads develop the natural 
resources, increase the commerce and wealth, and add to the general prosperity 
of the countries traversed by them; and, 
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Considering that international railways consolidate the friendly relations 
amongst States, unite them by common interest, and assure peace between them, 


RESOLVES : 


First. That it ratifies the resolution of the Washington Conference, which 
commended the construction of the complementary lines of the International Rail- 
way, which is to traverse the different Republics, uniting the railway systems of 
the United States with those of the Argentine Republic, and connecting the princi- 
pal cities situated on the line of said railroad, as much as the common interests 
may permit, or, in case this should be impracticable, to construct branch lines to 
connect said cities with the main trunk line; and finally, utilizing the lines 
already in operation, wherever such may be possible and compatible with the 
surveys and conditions of the Intercontinental Railway. 

Second. That the Republics interested in the execution of this work assist 
it in every way that may be in their power, and especially that they exempt the 
same from import duties on the materials necessary for the construction and 
operation of the railway, but with the necessary provisions to prevent abuses of 
such privilege; and that real and personal properties of the enterprise be ex- 
empted from all national, state, provincial and municipal taxes; exempting it 
from all custom house and other duties on its traffic in transit through the differ- 
ent Republics; and that they assist the enterprise as much as possible by sub- 
sidies, grants of land, or by the guaranty of a minimum interest on the capital 
invested in each country. 

For that purpose it is hereby recommended that all persons who favor the 
construction of the said railway earnestly endeavor to procure, from the respec- 
tive governments, the granting, in favor of this enterprise, of these or other liberal 
subsidies such as may be found convenient and feasible in cach country. 

Third. That the United States of America be invited to initiate with the 
representatives and diplomatic officers of the other Republics accredited in Wash- 
ington, the adoption of such measures as may be deemed best calculated to result 
in sending to the said Republics, within one vear, competent and reliable persons, 
whose duty it shall be to accurately determine the resources of each country, and 
the location and condition of the railway lines now in operation, the existing 
condition of their commerce and the prospects for business for an intercontinental 
line, in case said line be constructed, and also to ascertain what concessions each 
of the respective governments is willing to grant to the enterprise. 

Fourth. That the President of the Conference shall appoint a committee 
of five members, resident in the United States of America, which shall enter 
upon its functions after the adjournment of this Conference, with power to in- 
crease the members and to substitute them whenever necessary; to appoint such 
sub-committees as may be deemed proper, and to report to the next conference on 
the result of its labors; to furnish all possible information on the work of the 
Intercontinental Railway, and to aid and stimulate the successful execution of 
said project as much as possible, all of which shall not prevent the present com- 
mittee from continuing their efforts to attain the same end; and finally, that the 
Commission, in accord with the Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, and with the Ministers of the interested countries, resident in Wash- 
ington, may cause to be convoked, within the period of one year, an Assembly 
composed of duly authorized representatives of all the Republics of this Continent, 
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for the purpose of perfecting a convention to arrange for the construction of the 
proposed Intercontinental Railway. 

A railway connecting all the Americas was considered by the dele- 
gates to the Second Pan-American Conference as among the most im- 
portant projects of the Conference. It will be seen from the report that 
they emphasized the importance such a railway would be to the develop- 
ment of the commerce of all the countries through which it passed; and, 
according to the surveys, there was hardly a Republic through which it 
would not pass, and these would be connected to the main line by 
branches so that the commerce of all would feel the stimulus due to this 
new means of communication. The benefit which land transportation 
between the various Republics would be in case of a great maritime war 
between any of the Americas and European powers, was clearly pointed 
out, as were also the advantages which would result from quicker and 
more regular connections for passengers, mail and express. 

But the phase of the subject which was not emphasized was the ad- 
vantage such communication would bring by reason of the greater sta- 
bility which it would give to the political institutions of several of the 
South and Central American States. To my mind, this is one of the 
most substantial benefits which would result, and, so far as some of the 
States are concerned, I have no doubt that this benefit would outweigh 
the others. Though sometimes overlooked, the influence of railways 
toward creating greater stability in political institutions is one of the 
great facts in the history of the nineteenth century, nor is there any 
convincing evidence that their influence in this direction will be any less 
marked in the twentieth. 

Perhaps nowhere is there to be found better confirmation of the truth 
I have just stated than in the political history of Mexico. Less than 
fifty years ago Mexico was in a state of chronic revolution, but within 
the past quarter century its government has become as stable as that of 
the average of European states. Of course not all of this change is due 
to the rapid development of Mexican railways. Nor is it possible to tell 
exactly what part of it is due to this cause, for where several causes 
operate together it is impossible to tell what part of the result is due 
to any particular cause. The appearance of a strong man at the head 
of the government, the friendly assistance of the United States, the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, are causes which might have brought 
about the result without the railway development, but that the latter 
hastened the process is not open to doubt. What is noticeable in Mexi- 
can history is noticeable to almost the same degree in the history of Chile. 

Not only do railways militate against revolution by increasing the 
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mobility of government troops, but, by the effect which they inevitably 
produce upon the industrial organization of a country, the interdepen- 
dence of the various sections is increased to an extent which materially 
reduces the likelihood of revolutions, except for very grave reasons. In 
other words, the division of labor, which naturally follows improved 
means of communication, renders the different parts of a country de- 
pendent upon each other to such an extent that revolutions become a 
very serious matter. While no amount of railways will keep a people 
from attempting to overturn their government, provided there is sufli- 
cient provocation, yet the attempt will not be made for trivial causes, as 
has hitherto been the case in Spanish-American states. 

The substantial progress made by the Second Pan-American Confer- 
ence toward furthering the plan of having the Americas connected by 
rail was the appointment of a permanent committee whose duty it should 
be to collect the necessary facts, place this information before the govern- 
ments concerned and see that interest in the project did not lag. In this 
way provision was made against the project becoming an orphan child 
as soon as the conference adjourned. The intermittent impulses of 
Congresses were supplemented by a steady force operating to bring about 
the desired end. That this was a decided step in the right direction and 
marked a substantial gain is too clear to practical minds to admit of 
argument. 

In compliance with the resolution of the Conference, the permanent 
committee, one year after the adjournment of the Conference, selected 
Mr. Charles M. Pepper as commissioner, whose duty it should be to visit 
the various Republics, study their resources, the condition of railway lines 
in operation, the prospects of business for an intercontinental line, and 
ascertain what concessions or assistance the respective governments might 
be willing to grant the enterprise. His appointment was confirmed by 
the Congress of the United States, and he thus became the official rep- 
resentative of the United States as well as of the committee. Congress 
also made a small appropriation for the expenses of the mission. 
Mr. Davis, chairman of the committee, and Mr. Carnegie supplemented 
this appropriation by contributions of their own. 

The commissioner spent a year in studying the resources of the differ- 
ent countries, the probable tonnage which they could furnish, and in ac- 
quainting their governments with the advantage which the railway would 
be in developing their resources, whether these consisted of mineral 
wealth, timber or agricultural products. His report of his investigations, 
together with a map drawn under the direction of the committee, showing 
the main intercontinental line and branches and the actual construction 
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at that time, was transmitted to Congress by President Roosevelt, which, 
after providing for its general distribution along with other official docu- 
ments, set aside several thousands for the use of the committee and made 
special provision for bringing it to the attention of all interested parties 
through the St. Louis Exposition. It was also translated into Spanish by 
the Bureau of American Republics and published in their Monthly Bulle- 
tin. The material for a campaign of education was now at hand and 
an attack was being made all along the line. 

Additional reports of the progress made in the different countries and 
the attitude of their governments toward the project were made by the 
diplomatic representatives of the various Republics at a dinner given by 
the chairman of the committee, in March, 1905. Those included details 
of construction which had been completed since Mr. Pepper’s report was 
made. At this meeting a letter from Mr. Carnegie was read, in which he 
urged that the United States give $100,000,000 toward the Intercon- 
tinental Railway, provided the Spanish-American Republics would pledge 
their credit for an equal sum. This proposition is interesting as express- 
ing the judgment of a keen business man, even though there is no likeli- 
hood that it will be complied with or seriously taken up. 

The report made by the permanent committee to the Rio Janeiro 
Conference is of a most encouraging tone. After calling attention to the 
fact that construction along the line of the intercontinental survey in 
Mexico had almost reached the Guatamalan boundary; that 142 miles 
had been built in Costa Rica since the Second Pan-American Conference 
adjourned; that concessions had been granted by the Government of 
Columbia for the building of several hundred miles of the Columbia 
Central Railway on the line of the survey; that in Peru 90 miles have 
been built by an American Company; that the Peruvian Government 
had set aside the proceeds of the tobacco tax as a railway fund and had 
made contracts for the building of 360 miles in addition to the 90 built 
by the American Company, both of which were on the line of the survey; 
that the Peruvian Government had negotiated a loan of $15,000,000 
for the building of a branch line, 300 miles in length, as a feeder to the 
Intercontinental line ; that Argentina had almost completed its line to the 
Bolivian frontier and that the Bolivian Government had set aside for 
railroad building the $10,000,000 due her from Brazil under the terms 
of the treaty concerning Acre, and New York financial interests were 
furnishing the balance necessary to close the gaps in the Intercontinental 
line between the Argentine boundary and Lake Titicaca, the report says: 
“The committee does not deem it advisable to undertake a full descrip- 
tion of existing lines, the lines under actual construction, and those for 
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which provision has been made, but summarizes these in the general 
statement that out of 10,400 miles between New York and Buenos Aires 
along the line of the proposed Pan-American Railway, at this date there 
are not more than 3,700 miles of Intercontinental Railway sections not 
specifically provided for.” In view of the fact that at the time the 
Congress was sitting in Mexico there remained over 5,400 miles to be 
provided for, the progress made in the five years is by no means dis- 
couraging. 

It is not a little difficult to harmonize the hopeful view taken by the 
committee with the very discouraging outlook pictured by a writer in 
the North American Review for June 7, 1907. This writer says, “There 
is practically no traffic future for such a road under any conditions now 
discernible.” In support of this conclusion he calls attention to the 
prospective competition of the Panama Canal. But Mr. Pepper, who has 
studied the question more than any one else, and much of this study was 
at close range, considers that the competition of the Panama Canal will 
help rather than hamper the success of the Pan-American Railway, as 
he mentions among the events that have “combined to give substantial 
support to the Intercontinental Railway project, the definite conclusion 
of the question of the Isthmian Canal and the measures which insure the 
early construction of this international waterway.” 

The writer in the Review proves satisfactorily that most through 
freight and passengers between New York and Peru or Argentina will 
go by water, not by rail. That is equally true of freight and passengers 
between New York and Ayutla, but the road between those two points 
is built, and pays. While there are parts of the line less favorably situ- 
ated, it is impossible to find a long line of railway without parts in it 
which of themselves would not pay. This is true of all the transcon- 
tinental lines in the United States and Canada, of the Trans-Siberian 
and of the Cape-to-Cairo railway. It is also true that few railway lines 
find a traffic already awaiting them; they must create traffic. 

In comparing time by rail and by water, Mr. Smith leaves out of 
account the fact that boats do not leave for South or Central American 
ports every day, whereas trains would. He also leaves out of account 
the time required in getting from inland towns to the coast in this coun- 
try and again in South America. Now, as there are far more inland 
than seaport towns, this is an item which should be taken into con- 
sideration. There is upon the part of the advocates of the Pan-American 
Railway no disposition to abolish or belittle the advantages of water 
transportation. The proposition is simply to supplement it. 

The engineering difficulties upon which Mr. Smith dwells were all 
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taken into consideration by the engineering corps and the committee, all 
of whom agree that there are no engineering difficulties which cannot be 
readily overcome. The link which in his judgment presents the climax 
of engineering difficulties, that between Lima and Lake Titicaca, has 
already been provided for. His argument would have had great force 
fifty years ago, when such arguments were put forth, and believed in, 
with reference to our own transcontinental lines. But when during the 
period which elapses between the writing of the article and the time it 
reaches the reader the completion of the task is assured, arguments as 
to its impracticability or impossibility necessarily lose part of their force, 
and this notwithstanding the cleverness with which they are set forth. 

His argument against the practicability of the enterprise, based upon 
the sameness in the products of the South American countries along the 
route, is hardly in accord with the facts. If official reports are to be 
credited, the region through which the railway passes in South America 
possesses as great a variety of mineral wealth as any other region on the 
globe. Mines of gold, silver, copper, tin and coal are there in large num- 
bers and of great richness; the former of these would furnish a large in- 
coming tonnage and the latter a large outgoing tonnage. There is also 
along the route the variety of timber and agricultural products which 
always result from such great differences in latitude and altitude as exist 
in the South American countries which will be tapped by the railway. 

We agree that in the event of a war between a European power, or 
powers, and the Americas, in which the former were to get control of the 
sea, traffic over the railway could and would be interrupted. But we do 
not think that this warrants his conclusion that therefore the railway 
would be unimportant in case of a war with Europe. It would not be 
necessary for a European power to get control of the sea in order to 
demoralize water communications between North and South America. 
A few commerce destroyers could cause a demoralization to inter-Ameri- 
can commerce which would represent a loss nearly if not quite as great 
as the cost of the remaining links in the Pan-American Railway. Upon 
this point it may be well to recall the loss to American commerce, during 
the Civil War, caused by a few Confederate cruisers. Unless the war 
were a general one with all the Americas there would in all probability 
be no attempt to interrupt communications over the Pan-American Rail- 
way, because of the complications which would be reasonably sure to 
result from such an act. 

In attempting to discredit the enterprise by ridiculing its backers, 
Mr. Smith has this to say: “It is easy to see why a practically bankrupt 
Spanish-American nation should favor the Railway project at Pan-Ameri- 
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can Conferences. The population probably comprises a few hundred 
thousand people of whom the overwhelming majority are illiterate In- 
dians and half-breeds. They have practically no capital, the building of 
several hundred miles of very expensive railway would employ the avail- 
able labor for years, and the consequent expenditure of millions of good 
international gold would produce cheerfully trickling streams of com- 
merce in place of the present stagnation.” The inference from this is 
that the prime movers in and the champions of the enterprise are the 
States which come within the above classification. This imputation evi- 
dences a sublime ignorance or a sublime disregard of the facts. A ma- 
jority on the committee on railway communication which reported fa- 
vorably upon the project in the First Pan-American Congress represented 
the following states: Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Mexico, 
Peru and the United States. The commission which caused the original 
surveys to be made was headed by A. J. Cassatt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The Railway Committee of the Second Pan-American 
Conference had for its chairman Henry G. Davis; and the majority of 
the committee were representatives of Chile, Columbia, Mexico, Peru and 
the United States. Of the permanent Pan-American Railway Committee 
appointed by that Conference two of the five members, Messrs. Henry G. 
Davis and Andrew Carnegie, were from the United States and one from 
Mexico, so that a majority represented the most progressive states in the 
Americas. To this committee Mr. Pepper, also of the United States, 
has since been added. Hence, at the present time, two-thirds of the com- 
mittee having charge of the project are from the United States and 
Mexico. 

From the facts it is evident that the nations in control of the project 
from its inception to the present time do not belong to the class of bank- 
rupt nations nor could their population be correctly described as consist- 
ing of a few hundred thousand illiterate Indians and half-breeds. On 
the contrary, they are the most substantial nations on the American con- 
tinents. Nor is it at all probable that men like Blaine, Harrison, Roose- 
velt, A. J. Cassatt, Henry G. Davis, Andrew Carnegie, J. D. Casasus, 
Augusto Matte and President Diaz have permitted themselves to be made 
the dupes of hair-brained representatives of half-breeds, Indians and 
bankrupts. Smith to the contrary notwithstanding, the idea of a Pan- 
American Railway appeals to the most practical men and nations on the 
American continents as being a practical one, and it is not conclusive 
evidence of a disordered imagination to say that the present generation 
will see the realization of the dreams of Blaine. 

Edwin Mazey. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER XX1V—Continued 
EPISODE OF A FRENCH NOVEL AND A RED UMBRELLA 


A GLANCE in passing at the artist’s canvas rendered it clear to An- 
dover and Miss Burden that the painter was not really so much absorbed 
in the scenery as he ought to have been. It seemed that a youthful, yel- 
low-haired, blue-eyed nymph, whose physical proportions were yet not 
exactly those of a fairy, was standing barefooted in the lake. Her dress, 
which was torn in at least twenty-four places, was kilted up just out of 
reach of the water. In one hand she held a collection of the fauna and 
flora of Lake Dwygyfy; by means of the other she was seeking diligently 
to add to their number. The yellow hair was tumbled all about her ex- 
tremely frank and sunburnt countenance. The sleeves of a sorely rent 
and bedraggled garment were tucked up to the elbows; and a remarkably 
characteristic form of headgear, preserving the outward appearance of a 
cucumber basket, flopped about her ears in a preposterously becoming 
manner. 

Andover was a rather short-sighted man. Therefore, he is to be 
excused for falling into a natural error. 

“A naiad, I perceive,” said he with his great air. 

Muffin was by no means abashed by Andover’s courtliness. She made 
a sort of curtsey, which had quite an eighteenth-century savor about 
it in its quaintness, its dignity, its grace, and its simplicity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the performance of it involved the lower portion of 
her garments in the watery element. 

“I am Muffin,” said she, as though she took a simple pride in that 
fact. “Did you think I was Goose?” 

“A thousand pardons, my dear Miss Muffin,” said Andover; although 
it was tolerably clear that neither Miss Muffin nor himself felt that an 
apology was demanded by the circumstances. 

“They call me Muffin, you know,” said that artless person, wringing 
the water out of her skirts without a suspicion of mauvaise honte. “But 
my name is Elizabeth really. And you are Lord Something, are you 
not ?” 

“My name is Andover,” said that nobleman. He scrutinized the 
naiad with a cool and complacent glance. 


‘Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard & Company 
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“It is so dear of you,” said she, “to be so good to Goose.” 

“My dear young lady!” 

“Lord Andover is so good to everybody,” said a pleasant and manly 
voice. “But unfortunately he is ruining my picture.” 

Andover turned to confront Jim Lascelles. 

“Why, Lascelles, my dear fellow,” said he, “what right have you here? 
Your place is in Normandy with your mother.” 

“She is here,” said Jim. “We came on Wednesday.” 

“Rither this is a very singular coincidence,” said Andover, “or you 
are making uncommonly rapid strides in your art.” 

“Coincidence it is not,” said Jim. “We spent three delightful weeks 
in Normandy, and then the scenery began to get flat and the people 
primitive and angular. And as Borrow says that there are mountains 
in Wales and that its inhabitants are noted for their picturesqueness we 
really felt that a week here would not be wasted.” 

“Lascelles,” said his patron gravely, “I shall not live to see it, but it 
is increasingly clear to my mind that one day you will be president of the 
Royal Academy.” 

“My mother appears to think so,” said Jim modestly. 

That lady was to be seen coming round the lake toward the easel. 
She picked her way from stone to stone in the daintiest manner, for 
quagmires abounded. Jim felt quite proud of her, she looked so admir- 
able in her cool green frock. She carried a French novel and a red 
umbrella. No sooner did Muffin observe her than she gave a chortle 
of pleasure and waded forth to meet her. 

Andover’s gaze was long and particular. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “they appear to grow goddesses at Slocum 
Magna.” 

“And the vicinity,” said Jim. 

“Certainly, my dear fellow. Certainly the vicinity. We take that 
for granted.” 

The greeting of Jim’s mother was extremely cordial. 

“This is indeed an unlooked-for pleasure,” said Andover. 

“Am I to be censured,” said Jim’s mother, “for urging my gifted 
son to follow the bent of his genius?” 

“By no means,” said Andover. “If he really felt that the Welsh 
mountains and their picturesque inhabitants were calling him, it is 
most right. Velasquez would not have been Velasquez had he not obeyed 
the call to Italy.” 

“T blame that Goose,” said Jim’s mother severely. “She must write 
to say that they had got Muffin at Pen-y-Gros as well as the mountains. 
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He gave up painting his Normandy peasant girls on the day he re- 
ceived the letter.” 

“May I ask one question, Miss Muffin?” said Andover. “Have you 
brought your mauve?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Muffin. “But it is not good for water.” 

“TI presume,” said Andover, “that water is not good for it.” 

Mullin proceeded to wring a little more moisture out of her nether 
garments. She gave them an additional kilt and began to come 
ashore. 

“Keep in,” said Jim Lascelles in a tone that brooked no denial. 
“Keep them Foot Pieces covered or you will ruin everything.” 

“Mrs. Lascelles,” said Andover, “I seem to remember that you have 
a natural eye for scenery. I think I remarked it when you read the 
second chapter of your novel. Unfortunately my own powers of vision 
are so limited that I am not always able to detect good scenery when I 
meet it. Those tall things are mountains, are they not?” 

“Yes, I think we have the authority of Borrow that they are,” said 
Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Capital!” said Andover. “And as I am afraid our presence here 
interferes with the nice conduct of a masterpiece, do you mind showing 
me how to walk upon them? It is reckoned a good thing, I believe, for, 
one to be able to say one has walked upon the mountains.” 

Accompanied by the French novel and the red umbrella Andover 
picked his way along the margin of Lake Dwygyfy in patent leathers 
with box-cloth uppers. It was a beauteous evening, calm and free. Not 
a sound was to be heard except the muffled murmur of the tiny wavelets 
washing the pebbles upon which they walked. Occasionally they heard 
the call of a wood pigeon from the dense black mass behind them, em- 
bowering Pen-y-Gros. Once Mrs. Lascelles thought she detected the pipe 
of the curlew. Facing them was the gigantic Gwydr with the August 
sunset beginning to peer over his shoulder. His majesty was crowned 
with a glory that was older than he. 

The naiad and the painter’s easel were hidden now by a bend of the 
lake. They were out of sight and out of hearing too. The red umbrella 
rested on a large and smooth piece of slate raised in such a manner that 
it formed an ideal seat for two persons. The two admirers of nature’s 
majesty were gazing around them at the immensity of things. Neither 
spoke for a little while. It may have been awe that enfolded them; on 
the contrary, it may have been a slight fatigue. For at least all experi- 
ence tends to teach us that French novels, red umbrellas, and patent- 
leather boots with box-cloth uppers are more susceptible to the latter 
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emotion than they are to the former. Still it is perfectly true that An- 
dover sighed profoundly. 


“Tf I were that fellow Rousseau,” said he, “I think I should want to 
sit down and write something.” 

“Doubtless you would have done so,” said the custodian of the red 
umbrella, “had you been Rousseau.” 

She sat down with her French novel on the smaller half of the frag- 
ment of slate. She looked deliciously cool and trim in her green linen 
frock, embellished by a hat with a wide brim which a Breton peasant 
woman had plaited for her the summer before last. It had a piece of blue 
crépe twisted round it. Did she know that she was looking well, or had 
she really persuaded herself that she was wholly absorbed in high 
thoughts about nature? 

“Or were you Wordsworth, you would feel the same possibly,” said 
the fair inhabitant of the green frock. 

Pour encourager milor? Well, really, who can say? The emotions 
of a French novel, a red umbrella, and a green linen frock with a twist 
of blue crépe are so complex. Nature is complex also. There was Gwydr 
straight before them with the sun dying upon his left shoulder. His 
lesser brethren were already veiled in shadow. The lake had the lustre 
of a dark jewel ; the sky was opal; and scarcely two hundred paces distant 
behind that line of boulders the great things of art were toward. 

Although the wearer of the patent-leather boots with box-cloth uppers 
was neither Rousseau nor Wordsworth he sat down gracefully upon the 
larger half of the slate, after dusting it carefully with a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“Yes,” said he, “had I been Rousseau I should have sat here indu- 
bitably and have written about Nature. But had I been Wordsworth I 
should have sat here and thought about Nature. There is a difference.” 

Jim’s mother agreed that there was. 

“T wonder,” said she, “if Nature holds an opinion about us. When 
one finds her like this one feels that she must be indifferent to every- 
thing.” 

“That weird fellow Gauthier might have agreed with you,” said An- 
dover, “and to my mind he had a good head. ‘Ouf, he used to say, ‘Na- 
ture reminds me of your Shakespeare. Every day she makes a new master- 
piece. And then she says Ouf! it doesn’t interest me, and she makes 
another.’ ” 

“Heedless of its destiny ?” 

‘Rightly, I think. A masterpiece can always take care of itself. Can 
you guess what Gauthier would have done had he sat here?” 
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“Smoked a cigarette,” said Jim’s mother. 

“Precisely. He was so rational. Will you try one?” 

Andover offered his case. 

“TI will with pleasure if you will try one of these,” said the wearer 
of the green frock, producing her own cigarette case. “They are not so 
expensive as yours, but they will be better for you.” 

“Pourquoi?” said Andover. “One finds it so hard to accept the less 
expensive things in life.” 

“If one grows too much of a Sybarite,” said Jim’s mother, taking a 
sententious puff of her Egyptian cigarette, “one is apt to lose one’s touch.” 

“That is so true,” said Andover with a display of feeling that seemed 
almost unnecessary. “The only really unhappy man I ever knew was 
a chap who had the misfortune to ruin his palate with old brandy.” 

There would have been silence had it not been for the rooks. Jim’s 
mother again thought she detected the pipe of the curlew. The sun had 
dipped a little closer to Gwydr’s shoulder. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mrs. Lascelles,” said Andover. 

Jim’s mother started perceptibly. 

“I was thinking,” she said, “I was thinking about my son.” 

“T had guessed it.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes,” said Andover, “you looked so maternal. In the best sense, of 
course. Spiritually, that is. You looked so tender.” 

“T am so anxious about his future,” said she, removing her cigarette 
from her lips with simplicity and with solicitude. As she did this An- 
dover took occasion to observe that her eyes were gray. Strictly speaking 
her face did not obey the regular canons of beauty. Her features were a 
little haphazard. But it was a face admirable alike for sense and for 
animation. Andover, who plumed himself upon being something of a con- 
noisseur of the human countenance, felt that there was a great deal in it. 

“Why anxious?” said he. “His future can take care of itself.” 

“T will tell you something, Lord Andover,” said Jim’s mother with 
great earnestness, “if I may.” 

“T am honored,” said he. 

“There is a wretched girl,” said Jim’s mother. There was a look of 
dismay in the eyes that were admirably gray and solicitous. 

“The dooce!” said my lord. 

“Te can think of nothing else, and really I don’t know what will be 
the end of it.” 

“Do you approve of her?” said Andover, who considered perfect prac- 
ticality to be his most eminent virtue. 
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“She is too far away,” said Jim’s mother. “It would not be fair to 
her. I am afraid I have been weak and foolish.” Feminine humility is 
always pleasant to some people, and Andover was one of them. “You 
see, she meant so much to my son that at first I had not the courage to 
look the facts in the face. And now that at last I have done so I fear 
it is too late to repair the mischief.” 

“The mischief?” said Andover, pricking his ears at the pleasant 
word. . 

“He has asked the girl to marry him, you know, and she has con- 
sented.” 

“Capital !” said Andover. 

“No, Lord Andover,” said Jim’s mother with a little catch in her 
voice. “It is far from being that. It is not in the least right that she 
should marry him. It is not in the least right that he should have 
asked her.” 

In some subtle way, so fine are the gradations of vanity, Andover felt 
himself to be honored by the grave vehemence of Jim’s mother. Her tone 
was almost tragic. Had the gray eyes been accustomed to the use of tears 
there is little doubt they would have shed them. She continued to honor 
this parcel of vanities with her maternal confidence. 

“I smiled at first,” she continued. “I am afraid I encouraged him a 
little. I felt it might help his art.” 

“Ah!” murmured Andover with his eyeglass fixed upon Gwydr. 

“T didn’t realize the danger.” 

“Ah, you should,” said Andover, looking at Gwydr most sagaciously. 
“One is ready to believe that the art of our young friend was helped 
amazingly, but then unfortunately the art is the man.” 

“J have been so wicked,” said Jim’s mother. 

“Tmprudent shall we say?” said Andover with a paternal glance at 
the picture of attractive distress that was seated beside him. “You toyed 
with a barrel of gunpowder and a lighted torch and you found them com- 
bustible.” 

“They are hopelessly in love,” said Jim’s mother miserably. 

“The dooce!” said Andover. “Both of ’em !” 

“She is quite as bad as he is. Girls are such stupid creatures.” 

“I have always found them so,” said Andover with unpardonable com- 
placency. 

“The wretched creature ought to have seen from the first that a 
struggling artist who lives with his old mother at Balham cannot pos- 
sibly marry her.” 

“Why not?” said Andover. 
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“Her prospects are so splendid,” said Jim’s mother vehemently. 

Andover assumed his gravest air. 

“My dear Mrs. Lascelles,” said he, “do you assure me seriously that 
the splendid nature of the young lady’s prospects renders her unfit for 
your son ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jim’s mother, “I would not say that exactly. That 

39 

“Precisely,” said Andover. “That is the point I wished to elucidate. 
It seemed to me so painfully unmaternal that a woman and a mother 
should consider a girl too good for her son. My dear Mrs. Lascelles, if 
you will condescend to heed the advice of an amateur you will see that 
your son marries his. If girls will be so stupid they must take the conse- 
quences.” 

“Do you really think I ought?” said Jim’s mother. 

“You know you ought, Mrs. Lascelles,” said Andover almost sternly. 
“And you know that you will. It is the least that a woman and a mother 
can do.” 

Jim’s mother sighed deeply. 

“Yes, Lord Andover,” said she, “I am afraid you are right.” 

The gray eyes were fixed upon Gwydr. But Gwydr appeared to frown 
upon them. 

How long Jim’s mother and Lord Andover sat on the round slab of 
slate by the marge of Lake Dwygyfy is not really material to this history. 
But the sun was drooping lower upon the left shoulder of Gwydr, and 
the shadows were creeping down from the formidable chasm of the 
Devil’s Footstool and across the black tinted water. Around a buttress of 
rocks a punt glided into view. It was propelled by a pole and con- 
tained two persons. 

The foremost of these, who stood in the bows manipulating the 
pole, was a blue-eyed and yellow-haired Amazon, bare-armed and bare- 
headed. Her cheeks were gay with color, her lips with laughter. Un- 
trammelled freedom and the joy of living were to be discerned in every 
line of her ample person. Beside her was a Homburg hat with a Guards’ 
ribbon. 

“That fellow!” said the male occupant of the slab of slate. 

Clearly the apparition of the Hat was not expected by Andover. Also 
it was unwelcome to him, if his tone and demeanor truly reflected his feel- 
ings. George came ashore as becomes a man of nine and fifty, with an 
ample sense of responsibility. He handed Miss Perry out of the punt 
with an air of ceremony, and insisted upon being allowed to affix the 
boat to its moorings. He then proceeded to take a survey of Nature in 
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her magnificence and her immensity. Then he gazed up at the daughter 
of Nature, who appeared to be modelled on very similar lines. 

“By the way,” said he, “what time is dinner?” 

“It isn’t until half past eight,” said a drawl which had a mournful 
music of its own. “Isn’t it late?” 

“That man is a barbarian,” said a voice in the ear of Mrs. Lascelles. 

“And what of the other one?” inquired she. 

“She is a goddess.” 

“Then I am afraid,” said Mrs. Lascelles with conviction, “that she 
is a barbarian also. I never heard of a goddess who wasn’t.” 

It appeared there were things in the punt. Notably a rod and tackle 
and a basket containing a very tolerable capture of trout. 

“What beauties!’ said Miss Perry as she came ashore with the basket. 
“If I run with them straight to the cook perhaps we might have some for 
dinner.” 

Miss Perry, who was surprisingly fleet of foot, was proceeding to put 
this design into execution when she came full upon Mrs. Lascelles and 
Lord Andover. The unexpected presence of the latter appeared to afford 
her great pleasure. 

“Tt is so nice that you have come,” said she with slow breathlessness. 
“Muffin is here. Have you seen her? Isn’t she a sweet? And aren’t 
these trout beauties? Gobo caught seven and I caught two. I will just 
run with them to the cook and then I will find Muffin.” 

Before Andover could find an opportunity to reply fittingly Miss 
Perry passed on to Pen-y-Gros Castle in the manner of a heavy-footed yet 
distinctly fast-moving whirlwind. 

“The ridiculous creature!” said Jim’s mother with a laugh. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Andover, “that our wonderful Miss Perry 
develops now she is in her native element.” 

George Betterton, having moored the punt, came up along the pebbles. 
He carried the rod and tackle. His tread was heavy, and owing to his 
recent exertions he was blowing like a grampus. He seemed to accept the 
presence of Andover as a natural corollary. They greeted one another 
with the reserve which among their countrymen is held to be the guaran- 
tee of a genuine character. 

“Fine evenin’,” said George. 

“Fine evening,” said Andover. 

“For fish,” said Jim’s mother. “They appear to have bitten beauti- 
fully.” 

“Caught fourteen,” said George, almost with animation. “If they 
average an ounce they average two pound apiece.” 


> 
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“I understood Miss Perry to say you had caught nine,” said Mrs. 
Lascelles. 

“Fourteen,” said George with the resolute air of a man who does not 
brook contradiction. “Where’s the gal got to?” 

“Little Miss Tucker desires trout for her supper,” said Andover. 
“There she goes. Leaps the boulders like a chamois, by gad!” 

“T tell you what, Andover,” said George, “that gal can handle a punt 
with the best of em. She knows how to throw a fly too. Very sure hand. 
Uncommonly clever gal at fishin’.” 

“You surprise me,” said Andover. “Three minnows in a net one 
would expect to be the limit of her talent in the delicate art of piscator.” 

“There is a dear little trout stream behind the Parsonage at Slocum 
Magna,” said Mrs. Lascelles demurely. 

“Seen her sister, Andover?” inquired George. “They call her Crum- 
pet. Smart young gal.” 

“Muffin, my dear fellow, Muffin,” said his friend in a tone of sincere 
expostulation. 

“Smart as paint,” said George with a perilous approach to enthusiasm. 
“Makes her own flies and tackle and can find as much bait in a quarter of 
an hour as will last for a week.” 

“The merits of a good upbringing,” said Andover, rising from the 
slab of slate, “are not easily to be overestimated.” 

Mrs. Lascelles also rose. All three strolled by the margin of the lake 
until they came upon the easel. Jim Lascelles was assiduously utilizing 
what remained of the daylight. There was still a glow about Gwydr’s 
left shoulder which was reflected upon the canvas. Muffin was seated on 
the pebbles, complacently putting on her shoes and stockings. 

“Did you catch anything ?” she demanded of the bearer of the rod and 
tackle. 

“Sixteen,” said that sportsman robustly. 

“How splendid! Do let me see them.” 

“You will have to wait until dinner, my dear,” said George. “They 
have gone to the pot.” 

“Good progress, Lascelles?” inquired Andover, conducting an amused 
examination of Jim’s labors.. 

“I think I have done a good day’s work,” said Jim, packing up his 
tools. 

“Yes, I think you have. I must have the refusal of it for Andover 
House. By the way, have you heard anything from my friend Kendal ?” 

“T am to go to Yorkshire in the autumn to paint Lady Priscilla,” said 
Jim. 
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“Excellent!” said Andover. “And remember, if Kendal is to respect 
you your price must be not a penny less than five hundred guineas.” 

As the party turned away from the lake, a dryad emerged from the 
wood, breathless and bareheaded. She had three trout in a basket. 

“It will be all right,” she announced. “We shall have them for 
dinner. There are six, one apiece for everybody except Ponto, and 
Miss Burden thinks trout are not good for him. And I’ve brought three 
for you, dear Mrs. Lascelles.” 

“Then you are a very noble girl,” said Jim’s mother, “and I highly 
appreciate your act of self-sacrifice.” 

By this time Muffin had resumed her shoes and stockings and had risen 
from the pebbles. Her sister took her by the hand and led her forward 
with an air of the most admirable simplicity. 

“Lord Andover,” said she, “this is Muffin.” 


“I am already honored,” said he, “by an acquaintance which I hope 
to cultivate.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
PARIS ON MOUNT IDA 


Miss Perry insisted on conducting Jim and his mother to their 
lodgings, which were at a small cottage in Pen-y-Gros hamlet. She was 
afraid they might get lost in the wood. Jim’s mother took the trout 
within, while Jim conducted Miss Perry back to the gate of Pen-y-Gros 
Castle. It seemed that he was haunted with the fear that in the gloom 
she might take the wrong turning. 

The Wargrave coat-of-arms was engraved on a stone pillar at the 
Castle entrance. They leaned against it. The evening shadows were 
fast blotting out Gwydr and his brethren. 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim mournfully, “we are in pretty deep water, you 
and I, aren’t we?” 

“Tt will be all right, Jim,” said Miss Perry cheerfully. “You are 
sure to get rich painting all these pictures. It is a splendid idea to paint 
Muffin. Her picture will be worth a lot of money. And I am sure when 
you are rich Aunt Caroline will let me marry you.” 

Jim shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Chaps don’t often get rich at my trade,” said he, “and when they 
do they don’t do it all at once. Now suppose, Goose Girl, I did not get 
rich. Suppose I was only just able to rub along just as I do now, what 
would you say then?” 


”” 
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“I should like it all the better,” said Miss Perry with conviction, 
“because then I shouldn’t have to have a maid. A maid loses her temper, 
you know, if you put things in your hat, or you get much mud on your 
frock, or you get up too early.” 

“But don’t you see, you Goose,” said Jim, “that you have such grand 
prospects, and that it would be such a great thing for the Family if you 
married a swell?” 

“Would it, Jim?” said Miss Perry reluctantly. 

“Of course it would, you Goose,” said Jim. 

Miss Perry indulged in silence and reflection. 

“Perhaps you are right, Jim,” said she. “And if I did you would 
be able to marry Muffin, and that would be ever so much nicer for you.” 

Jim gave an exclamation of impatience. 

“Who wants to marry Muffin, you great Goose?” said he. 

“But, Jim,” said Miss Perry gravely, “she is such a 26 

“Never mind what she is,” said Jim. “I have my own opinion about 
her. I want to marry you, and I mean to.” 

In spite of the proximity of the Wargrave coat-of-arms, Jim Lascelles 
thereupon behaved in a very imperious and heedless manner. He en- 
circled the ample form of Miss Perry and kissed her with great boldness. 
As no resistance was forthcoming he repeated the operation. 

“You great Goose,” said he. 

Whether in the continued absence of resistance Jim Lascelles would 
have persisted in this behavior it is hardly right to conjecture. For at 
this moment there came an interruption. A small round dog came wad- 
dling through the gate of Pen-y-Gros Castle. His tail was curled up in 
a most cynical manner, and with eyes swollen with bakéd meats he gazed 
about him with the insolence of a feudat lord. 

“Aunt Caroline!” whispered Miss Perry. Doubtless there was guilt 
on her conscience. She drew herself in very close to the pillar. 

“She wouldn’t come out in the dusk,” said Jim. “It is only Ponto 
taking the air to get an appetite for dinner.” 

Jim picked up a pebble, and taking exact and careful aim dropped 
it on the supercilious nose of that overfed quadruped. 

“Now, Goose Girl,” said Jim, “it is time you went up to dress or 
you’ll get none of those trout.” 

This timely reminder caused Miss Perry to flee. It was twenty min- 
utes past eight. Aunt Caroline brooked no delay and Fanchette hated 
to hurry. 

Jim walked back sadly to his nocturnal chop. Why was he so poor? 
Why had he not more firmness of character? He felt that the part he 
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was playing was an unworthy one. He had no right to be in Wales at all. 
He was merely acting the part of the spoil sport. 

However, the person most concerned by no means intended to have 
his sport spoiled by anybody. In any case he felt quite competent to con- 
duct his suit to a successful issue. He had made the tedious journey to 
Pen-y-Gros Castle expressly for the purpose. 

It is true that the unexpected presence of George Betterton was a 
little disquieting. Some six weeks had elapsed since their Sunday morn- 
ing conversation at Ward’s. The opinion he had then formed of the tem- 
perature of George’s affections had had a marked influence on his sub- 
sequent conduct. In the opinion of this cool and shrewd calculator 
George was a bogey, put up by Caroline Crewkerne to frighten him. 

All the same, it was a dangerous view to take. And if George had 
had the skill to mask his intentions George would win the prize. Frankly 
he did not think George had the skill requisite to such tactics. He was 
one of those plain fellows whom a child might read. Superficial ob- 
servers of the Kendal type were always apt to jump far too quickly to 
conclusions. Quite a number of these had given the girl to George al- 
ready. But Andover coun’«1 upon a more intimate kaowledge. George 
was a plain, solid conservative who when it came to the point would 
think twice before making a duchess of a parson’s penniless daughter. 

Nevertheless, when he took in the wonderful Miss Perry, who in spite 
of all that Fanchette could do had kept dinner waiting ten minutes, he 
was rather inclined to feel that he had incurred an unwarrantable risk 
for the mere pleasure of indulging his natural vein of cynicism. George 
was rather boastful about the trout, which were delicious. And at the 
same time he waxed enthusiastic over Miss Perry’s conduct of the punt, 
her manner of casting a fly; and he declared she could hook and play a 
fish with anybody. 

“That is most interesting, my dear George,” said Andover. “But all 
this merely confirms the opinion I have long since formed of her sex.” 

“T should like to see her with salmon,” said George. “TI should like 
to see her on Malloch Water.” 

“Muffin is ever so much better than I am,” said Miss Perry. 

“She must come, too,” said George. 

“Yes, I think it is all right,” murmured his watchful adversary with 
a little sigh. “I think the old duffer is to be trusted.” 

Yet was he? Throughout the whole of dinner the problem loomed 
before him. Doubtless it was the conduct of Caroline Crewkerne in 
combination with the guilt upon his conscience that precipitated his un- 
easiness. That old woman had assumed a demeanor of concentrated 
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scornfulness which even she had never surpassed. And to make things 
worse she was continually putting forth sinister hints and indulging 
in sardonic little touches which unmistakably were aimed at his self- 
security. 

There could be no doubt that Caroline Crewkerne was a bad one to 
cross. And further there could be no doubt that she bitterly resented 
what she called “Andover’s tactics.” In the first place, he had com- 
mitted the unpardonable offence of seeing through and making light 
of her devices. It required a very bold person indeed to do that. 

After dinner Araminta and Elizabeth played billiards while their 
elders were set to cards. Caroline Crewkerne had developed a talent for 
bridge, which considering her advanced age was surprising. Miss Burden 
also was learning to play very well, although it is true that she suffered 
from a cardinal weakness. Her reluctance to declare “no trumps” was 
due to something in her character, and in the opinion of Andover, who 
was her partner as a rule, it was a great handicap in life. When it was 
George’s turn to be “dummy” he invariably fell asleep; and before the 
game could proceed he had to be roused forcibly. 

Caroline Crewkerne was one of those vigilant and seasoned warriors 
who are not very particular what time they go to bed. Therefore, An- 
dover counted upon being able to conduct a transaction that night which 
at the first opportunity he was determined to bring to a point. In this 
he was not disappointed, for Caroline Crewkerne and he easily sat out 
the others. It was about a quarter to eleven when George drank his final 
whiskey and mineral water, and in a condition of most imminent som- 
nolence went to his repose. 

“Now, Caroline,” said Andover in an extremely businesslike manner, 
“Jet us settle this thing one way or the other. We have been toying with 
it long enough.” 

“What thing do you refer to, Andover?” inquired that accomplished 
dissembler, who merely asked the question as a matter of form. 

“The future of our delectable Miss Goose. Now, Caroline, I want 
you to be practical. Be practical, Caroline, and I foresee no difficulty.” 

Caroline assumed her hanging-judge demeanor. She snuffed the air 
with concentrated scorn. Andover, however, a seasoned warrior, was 
not to be disconcerted by little things like these. 

“Now, Caroline,” said he coolly, “no one appreciates more fully than ° 
I do the honorable character of your motives. Your first wish and your 
last is to do your duty by your delectable niece.” 

“Don’t use so many words, Andover,” said Caroline sharply. “Re- 
member you are not wasting the time of the country but of a private 
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individual. I don’t need any reminder from you to do my duty by the 
girl.” 

“Of course not, Caroline,” said the mellifluous Andover. “But I 
don’t want you to get your idea of duty unduly inflated. I want you 
to be reasonable. I am prepared to marry the gal—she is a sweet, good 
and healthy creature, and on the mother’s side she will pass muster— 
but she is in no sense a partie; and perhaps I shall be forgiven if I feel 
that Andover House has a right to expect one.” 

“Let it,” said Caroline grimly. 

“Forgive my adopting the language of a tradesman,” pursued An- 
dover smoothly, “but I feel that you will understand it more easily. As 
I say, I like the gal; and I am prepared to make what in the circum- 
stances is a good offer. You are at liberty to reject it, of course, but 
frankly I don’t think you can expect a better.” 

“Don’t be too sure about it, Andover,” said Caroline with a hawk- 
like glint from under the bushy eyebrows. 

“Oh, but I am,” said Andover coolly. “George is a bad egg.” 

“What do you mean, Andover?” said Caroline, sitting very upright. 

“You can lead a horse to the water,” said Andover, “but you can’t 
make him drink.” 

Caroline sat with her clawlike hands clenched in her lap, the picture 
of suppressed fury. 

“Would it surprise you to learn,” said she, “that George Betterton has 
made an offer of marriage?” 

“Yes,” said Andover, “it would indeed. Hither he was in his cups 
when he made it or he has since repented of his indiscretion. George 
is going to marry Priscilla L’Estrange.” 

“What is your authority for that statement?” demanded Caroline 
warily, for she had a very audacious gaze fixed upon her. 

“The authority of my intuitive perception.” 

“Intuitive fiddlestick!” said Caroline. 

“IT know George nearly as well as I know you,” said the audacious 
Andover. “Had George intended to gobble at the cherry he would have 
done so six weeks ago during your untimely attack of laryngitis. But 
George is an old hand; and although it takes a seasoned campaigner 
to marry Priscilla 1’ Estrange, it is better that he should do so as far as 
216 Piccadilly is concerned than that he should marry the penniless 
daughter of a country parson.” 

With shame and trepidation and searching of heart be it written 
that this couple of worldlings sat into the small hours of the morning 
discussing the pros and cons of the case in a most indelicate manner 


> 
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and with a disposition to haggle like a pair of hags at an auction. The 
bickering and the bartering of these two elderly persons was enough to 
overthrow the most resolute idealist among us. 

There can be no question that the greater share of the blame be- 
longed to Caroline Crewkerne. Andover, who knew her as well as he 
knew his alphabet, was really far more liberal-minded than she was. He 
was quite as shrewd also. For all the pretension of this old woman’s 
trappings and her lofty airs and her contempt for all outside the magic 
circle—and she reserved to herself the exclusive right to perform the 
geometrical feat of drawing it—at heart she was ruthlessly bourgeoise ; 
indeed she was apt to plume herself upon that quality, which, however, 
she preferred to call by another name. Therefore, who shall blame An- 
dover for his pious determination to give her a Roland for an Oliver? 

Caroline Crewkerne was far better endowed with the goods of this 
world than many people think a private citizen has a right to be. She 
was a rich old woman and, like so many rich old women, she was grasp- 
ing. Andover was rich also, but for all his cynical airs his culture was 
liberal enough to forbid his making a god of his money. However, he 
was never averse from a battle of wits. If it was freely spiced with a 
frank contempt for the polite conventional glosses which he delighted to 
mock, so much the better. 

Andover’s chief desire, apart from the state of his emotions, was to 
read his old friend a lesson. He knew that she had tried her hardest 
to overreach him. Not of course on her own behalf, but for the amateur’s 
sheer love of performing that action. He had had the wit to defend him- 
self successfully, and now he must see if he could not make her pay for 
her devices. He was perfectly willing to marry Miss Perry. And prior 
to so doing he was prepared to settle a certain sum upon her. But at 
the same time he made it a point that something fixed and definite must 
be forthcoming from the other side. 

It was that rock which sundered them finally at two o’clock of the 
morning. When this condition was first laid down Caroline Crewkerne 
laughed to scorn “the insolent proposal,” as she called it. In the pres- 
ence, however, of Andover’s extreme imperturbability, which none knew 
better how to assume when he chose, she grew gradually cooler, until at 
two o’clock she brought herself to say that “without pledging herself to 
anything she would consider it more fully, and if necessary she would take 
the advice of those who had had more experience in these matters.” 

They parted amicably, and it is to be feared with a renewed respect 
for one another. They had fought many shrewd battles of one kind or 
another over cards, over politics, over a flagrant job, over a third person’s 
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reputation, over a sale of shares, in fact over everything except religion. 
It was their cheerful custom to expect no quarter and to give none. But 
at the same time they bore no malice. 

As Andover carried his candle up the ghostly stone-flagged staircase, 
with suits of armor grinning at him and medieval weapons menacing 
him from the walls, and the young moon peering at him through the oriel 
windows, he knew that his old adversary would make a last final and 
consummate effort to entangle George Betterton. And if she succeeded 
the United Kingdom would not contain a happier old woman than she. 

Outside the first door in the corridor was a pair of shoes. They were 
rather large. Outside the next door was another pair, far less fashion- 
able in design, yet in size precisely similar. Andover stood a moment 
to gaze reflectively from one pair to the other. 

“T shall risk it,’ he mused. “George won’t rise now. But it is rather 
a pity both of ’em are so dooced handy with a rod and tackle.” 

“Andover,” said a grim voice behind him, “do you know what you 
remind me of ?” 

“Paris on Mount Ida.” 

“No,” said Caroline Crewkerne. “You remind me of a fox outside 
a poultry yard looking for a hole in the fence.” 

Andover shook his head protestingly. 

“A curiously banal figure,” said he. “Why are you always so bour- 
geoise, Caroline? You have no need to be.” 

Caroline shook her head also. 

“Andover,” said she with great resolution, “I don’t believe a word 
you have told me about Priscilla L’Estrange.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
JIM LASCELLES ADDS HEROISM TO HIS OTHER FINE QUALITIES 


Four hours later saw the inception of an imperial August day. The 
previous night Muffin had entered Goose’s chamber by stealth, with bare 
feet and clad in a white nightgown only, and armed with a fat bolster. 
After a solemn exchange of civilities, of which Muffin invariably got the 
worst, because Goose’s aim was wonderfully accurate and she was not 
susceptible to the most tremendous buffets, they ended as usual by shar- 
ing the same bed and going to sleep in one another’s arms. It was never 
their custom to heed anything else until the light of the morning touched 
their eyelids. And as a general rule it touched Muffin’s first. It then 
became the duty of that active spirit, as soon as she realized that she was 
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awake, to hale the still sleeping Goose out of bed. Sometimes when this 
herculean labor had been accomplished she had to beat that somnolent 
person about the head with a pillow before she could be induced to put on 
her stockings. This morning provided no exception to the regular mode 
of procedure. 

The mists were still gathered about Lake Dwygyfy and little was to be 
seen of Gwydr and his brethren when hand in hand Goose and Muffin 
came trampling the dew of the early August day. Bareheaded, laugh- 
ing, blithe as the winged inhabitants of the air, they were supremely 
happy. Each had brought up the other from her earliest infancy, and 
although each was exquisitely modest in all that pertained to herself, 
as regarded the fruit of her handiwork each had formed an exaggerated 
estimate. Goose was inordinately proud of Muffin, and Muffin was in- 
ordinately proud of Goose. 

Tobias was borne in a bag. Although he was strictly forbidden to 
catch rabbits he was never denied an airing. 

“There goes a squirrel,” said Muffin. “Look in that tree. Up he goes, 
but it is not very high. I wonder if we could catch him for Aunt Caro- 
line. Hold my bread and butter and don’t eat it.” 

Muffin had already established herself upon the first branch, when a 
voice great alike in authority and scornfulness was heard through the 
early morning stillness. 

“Come out of that tree, you ragamuffin,” it said. “Leave that squirrel 
alone and kindly take the trouble to read the notice underneath you. 
‘The public is allowed in these woods on sufferance only by permission 
of the Right Honorable the Countess of Crewkerne. Any person guilty 
of disorderly conduct, or who does wilful damage to the trees, shrubs and 
flowers, or who attempts to take fish from the lake, or who wanders in 
search of game, will be prosecuted with the utmost rigor of the law.’ 
Come down at once, you ragamuffin.” 

The voice belonged to Jim Lascelles, of course. Jim was looking 
rather haggard, weary and dishevelled. The truth is he had had no sleep 
during the night. In the acute phase of his fortunes he could not rest. 
A sensitive conscience assured him that he was on forbidden ground, 
seeking fruit to which he had no lawful claim. He would have been far 
hetter in Normandy. 

This morning he was in a really desperate humor. Work had never 
been farther from his thoughts, and the fact that two persons had been 
reputed recently to have lost their lives in an attempted ascent of the 
Devil’s Footstool, seemed to invest that precipitous chasm with a certain 
attraction. 
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“Look here, you lawbreakers,” said he, “let us go and have a look at 
the Devil’s Footstool.” 

The Misses Perry needed no second invitation. The dark and bale- 
ful ascent looming up from the lower end of the lake had fascinated 
them already, and they had even made one or two tentative attempts upon 
it. A walk of twenty minutes brought them to the foot of it; and Tobias 
being left in his bag at the bottom, the three of them began to conduct 
some highly interesting and extremely thrilling investigations. 

From ledge to ledge they went, rising rapidly to a dizzy and precari- 
ous height. On one side of them was a torrent, on the other a chasm. 
But they went up resolutely without a pause, although the foothold was 
very uncertain and it meant death and destruction to look down. And 
when in the course of three hours they returned breathless and dis- 
hevelled to whence they started, having made a complete circuit of the 
Devil’s Footstool, and the three of them sat down exulting in their weari- 
ness by the side of Tobias, they really felt that they had achieved some- 
thing. All the most signal performances of Widdiford and Slocum 
Magna had been effaced. 

According to Borrow, Wales is not only a picturesque but also a 
romantic country. Therefore, it must not surprise the judicious reader 


that by half past nine on this memorable August morning Jim Lascelles 
had become a hero. The breakfast table at Pen-y-Gros Castle was re- 
galed by an extremely thrilling narrative of adventures by gorge and 
chasm. 


It was not quite clear—and even to this day the mystery has not been 
solved satisfactorily—whether Jim Lascelles had saved the life of Muf- 
fin, or whether Muffin had saved the life of Jim Lascelles. But one fact 
emerged clear, distinct and radiant. Jim Lascelles was a hero of the 
first class. His conduct within the precincts of the Devil’s Footstool 
merited a diploma. 

Andover seconded the praises of his protégé. 

“Tt is bred in the fellow,” said he. “His father, you know, was Las- 
celles, V. C.” 

“He looks that kind of young man,” assented Miss Burden. “His 
eyes are so open and fearless.” 

As soon as Aunt Caroline was visible, which was not until noon, she 
was put in possession of the facts. 

“Who, pray, is Jim Lascelles?” was her first inquiry; and the tone 
of it was not wholly sympathetic. 

“He used to live at the Red House at Widdiford,” chimed both her 
nieces as one. 
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In spite of his heroism, which no amount of cross-examination could 
mitigate, a few leading questions which Elizabeth was called upon to 
answer had the effect of rendering Aunt Caroline decidedly hostile to 
Jim Lascelles. For the identity of the presumptuous young man was 
only too soon established. He was the person who had had the im- 
pertinence to fling himself out of the house in Hill Street when he had 
been rebuked in a becoming manner for conduct which was really un- 
pardonable. As for the “Jim,” it literally stuck in Aunt Caroline’s 
throat. 

It was almost the only reminder that their august relation had had 
beyond the scanty character of their wardrobes and their plebeian devo- 
tion to bread and jam, that their upbringing had been that of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. 

“Jlizabeth,” said Aunt Caroline, “it would be more seemly to my 
mind if you have occasion to mention Mr. Lascelles to speak of him as 
such.” 

Muffin opened solemn and round eyes of wonder upon Aunt Caro- 
line. 

“Oh, but,” said she, “if I called Jim Mr. Lascelles, he would pull my 
hair.” 

“In that case,” said Aunt Caroline, “you would do well to terminate 
the acquaintance.” 

“But he saved me from falling down the precipice,” said Muffin, 
“and I am going to write to dearest papa about it.” 

“Caroline,” said Andover, “a truce to Whig exclusiveness. Behave 
like a human being and ask the young fellow to dinner. Ask his mother 
also. I am told she is a singularly agreeable woman.” 

Aunt Caroline sat the image of blue-blooded defiance. George Bet- 
terton, however, who had listened torpidly to the account of the episode, 
was prevailed upon by the general enthusiasm for Jim Lascelles and 
the favorable impression he had already formed of that hero’s mother, 
to throw the weight of his own influence into the scale. 

“Right thing, Caroline,” said George, “to ask the young fellow to 
dinner in the circumstances. Behaved very well, they tell me.” 

“He shall not cross my threshold,” said Caroline, “until he apologizes 
for his behavior to me in Hill Street.” 

“Of course he will apologize,” said Andover, “if you hold out the olive 
branch. He can’t apologize unless you do.” 

“T am sure, dear Lady Crewkerne,” ventured Miss Burden, “Mr. 
Lascelles is a gentleman and his mother is a i 

Miss Burden was unable to complete her remark. She was annihi- 
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lated by a terrific glance. The elder Miss Perry also, as was to be ex- 
pected, behaved very tactlessly. 

“Jim is just a sweet,” she drawled ridiculously, “and dear Mrs. Las- 
celles is just a sweet, too.” 

The glance which had slain Miss Burden was extended to the elder 
Miss Perry. Its effect in that quarter was by no means so terrible. That 
Featherbrain sustained it with the most admirable composure. 

“Jim is just a sweet,” said she, “and Muffin saved him from falling 
over the precipice.” 

“TI was given to understand,” said Aunt Caroline, “that it was the 
man Lascelles who saved Elizabeth.” 

“Yes, it was, Aunt Caroline,” said Muffin, “but Goose is rather a 
Silly.” 

Of course there could only be one conclusion to the whole matter. 
The massed force of public opinion was too much for the Whig rem- 
nant, even in its own stronghold. Ungraciously, it must be con- 
fessed, Miss Burden was commanded to write as follows: “The 
Countess of Crewkerne requests the pleasure of the company of 
Mrs. Lascelles and Mr. James Lascelles at dinner this evening at 
8.30 P.M.” 

“This is one of your white days, Caroline,” said her oldest friend 
with approbation. “A singularly gracious act in a life, which, if I may 
say so, has not been too full of them. We must mark it with a little 
white stone.” 

“Don’t be a coxcomb, Andover,” said the old lady. “Who has dared 
to remove the ribbon from Ponto’s neck?” 

“He lost it in the water. Aunt Caroline,” said Muffin with all the 
assurance of one in favor at court, “when he fell in.” 

“When he fell in!” said Aunt Caroline. 

“He went to sleep on the edge of the punt,” Muffin explained, “and 
he toppled over.” 

“T trust,” said the least of Ponto’s admirers, “that the obese beast 
will not gain length of days from his immersion.” 

Mr. Collins, wearing his second-best livery, which he always affected 
in Wales, delivered the mandate at Jim’s lodgings in Pen-y-Gros hamlet, 
but that hero and his mother had gone down to the lake. They were 
joined there presently by a cheerful party of four persons. Jim Las- 
celles was very heartily congratulated upon the heroism he had dis- 
played. 

“Tt has given great pleasure at the Castle,” said Andover, “where 
heroism is always, and I think justly, admired. My friend Lancaster 
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will exert himself to get you a medal. Doubtless your Sovereign will 
present it to you.” 

George Betterton, in the manner of a true blue Englishman, went 
the length of shaking the hero very heartily by the hand. 

“Great pleasure to me, Mr. Lascelles,” said that worthy, “to hear 
of your gallant action. Congratulate you heartily. Would have given 
great pleasure to your gallant father.” 

Jim Lascelles laid down his palette with an air of tremendous 
truculence. 

“To whom am I indebted for this?” said he. “Which of them is it? 
I suspect that Goose.” 

“They are both of them Geese,” said Jim’s mother. 

“Aunt Caroline thinks it is so splendid of you,” said Muffin, who 
was seated on the pebbles for the purpose of removing her shoes and 
stockings. “She has invited you and dear Mrs. Lascelles to dinner.” 

“You foolish person,” said Jim. “I’ve a great mind now not to paint 
your picture.” 

“A pair of irresponsible babblers,” said Jim’s mother, whose eyes 
were really very much brighter than they had any need to be. “One is 
as bad as the other. But an old woman feels very proud of her son, all 
the same.” 

Jim Lascelles stuck his hands in his pockeets ruefully. 

“This is the dooce,” said he. “Upon my word I deny the whole 
thing in the most absolute and unconditional manner.” 

“T have heard you deny your genius before now,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
“but, my dear boy, you have never been able to convince Lord Andover 
that you are not a genius. And I feel sure that all you say to the con- 
trary will fail to convince him that you are not a hero.” 

“Absurd!” said Jim hotly. “I am as much of one as I am of the 
other.” 

“A dooced awkward place you are in, my dear fellow,” said Andover. 
“Everybody who has heard Miss Muffin’s thrilling account of her de- 
liverance from an imminent and deadly peril within the precincts of 
the Devil’s Coal Box re 

“Footstool,” said the elder Miss Perry. 

“Footstool, I stand corrected,” said Andover, adding new embellish- 
ments to his oratory. “Everybody who has heard Miss Muffin’s hair- 
raising narrative of her deliverance from an imminent and deadly peril 
within the precincts of the Devil’s Footstool has conceived a deep admira- 
tion for its author. From my old and misguided friend, Lady Crew- 
kerne, to Ponto himself, all at the Castle are of one mind. I may say 
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the admiration of our friend Miss Burden is already tinged with 
passion.” 

“Put on those shoes and stockings, you Ragamuffin,” said Jim. “1 
shall not paint you.” 

“But, Jim,” said that artless person with eyes of extraordinary round- 
ness and candor, “you promised to.” 

“Lascelles,” said Andover, “I am afraid, my dear fellow, you must 
accept the inevitable with all the grace at your command. No reason- 
able person can possibly doubt your heroism, and I fear it is only critics 
of the older school who can doubt your genius. It is hard to conceive 
a situation more trying to a modest young Englishman, educated at 
Harrow. My dear Mrs. Lascelles, I feel constrained to compliment you 
publicly upon having a son who is the dooce of a fine fellow.” 

“T am glad you think so, Lord Andover,” said Jim’s mother. “I 
think so myself.” 

Thereupon the green linen frock and the red umbrella and the French 
novel, together with an extremely choice suit of twecds and a superb 
Panama hat, went along by the lake to take a closer view of that formid- 
able chasm, the Devil’s Footstool. At the same time George Betterton 
handed Miss Goose aboard the punt. 

Jim Lascelles took up the tools of his trade. 

“Get into the water, you Ragamuffin,” said he. “I’ll paint you with 
pink eyes and green hair. And your frock shall not have a single rent 
in it. It shall be the last cry of the fashion.” 

Things went excellently well for a time. It was a glorious August 
day. There was hardly a cloud about Gwydr; the sky was of a pure 
Italian hue; there was scarcely a puff of wind to muffle Lake Dwygyfy. 
For a bright and diligent hour Jim Lascelles was on the best of terms 
with his canvas. 

“Keep that side, you Ragamuffin,” said he, “and give the light of the 
morning a chance. Keep that cucumber basket out of the eye of the sun. 
And don’t leave the water on any pretext whatever. I am not in the 
least interested in toads, newts, lizards, speckled trout, ferns, grass or in 
your general conversation. Soak and tear and soil your garments to 
your heart’s content, but you take them Foot Pieces out of the water 
on pain of appearing at Burlington House as an American Heiress.” 

“But, Jim Fy 

“Silence, you Ragamuffin!” 

“But, Jim, there is dearest Aunt Caroline.” 

It was perfectly true. The mistress of Pen-y-Gros Castle was stand- 
ing five yards from the canvas. She was in the full panoply of war. 
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Ponto, her aide-de-camp, and Miss Burden, her gentlewoman, were by 
her side. Her ebony stick supported her venerable frame; her headdress 
was surmounted by a hat that had been fashionable in 1880. An eye- 
glass was in her grim old eye; and her geutlewoman held an umbrella 
over her to protect her aged form from the fierce rays which, according 
to Borrow, are sometimes reflected from the slopes of the Welsh 
Mountains. 

“T am sorry to curtail a discourse on Art,” said the mistress of Pen-y- 
Gros Castle, speaking in a tone that was beautifully clear, “but you do 
not seem to be aware that the public is allowed in these grounds on suf- 
ferance only.” 

Jim took off his hat and bowed in a very becoming if slightly ironical 
manner. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Crewkerne,” said he, “but I am aware of 
that perfectly. 1 have seen the notice which warns the public at least 
six times this morning.” 

“T hope you will heed it,’ said Lady Crewkerne. 

“It does not forbid the public to paint the scenery, I believe,” said 
Jim coolly. Jim had really no right to be so cool in the presence of the 
mistress of Pen-y-Gros Castle. All the same, it is by no means certain 
that she did not respect him for it. 

“Tt depends,” said she, “upon what portion of the scenery the public 
wishes to paint. For instance, you appear to be painting some person 
who stands in the water. And the public is expressly forbidden to enter 
the water.” 

“T am sorry,” said Jim Lascelles. “I beg your pardon, I’m sure.” 

Jim Lascelles for all his coolness did not quite know what to say 
next to keep within the rules of the game. However, that section of the 
public that was standing in the water saw fit rather providentially to 
disobey the instructions of the artist. She left the water and came res- 
olutely to the aid of Jim Lascelles. Barefooted and with her skirt kilted 
in the true Slocum Magna and Widdiford manner she accosted the mis- 
tress of Pen-y-Gros Castle. 

“Dearest Aunt Caroline,” said she, “this is Mr. Jim Lascelles, who 
saved me from falling over the precipice this morning.” 

“We have met before, I think,” said Aunt Caroline grimly. 

“Wasn’t it brave of him?” said Muffin. 

“Mr. Lascelles,” said Aunt Caroline, “you appear to have acted in a 
prompt and courageous manner, and I congratulate you upon your manly 
conduct.” 

“Thank you, Lady Crewkerne,” said Jim with excellent gravity. 
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“But I am happy to say Miss Perry has greatly exaggerated the occur- 
rence.” 

“Oh, no, Jim,” said Miss Perry. “Ask Goose.” 

“There is one thing, Mr. Lascelles,” said the mistress of Pen-y-Gros 
Castle, “that I hope you will take to heart. In future the public will 
be strictly forbidden to climb the Devil’s Footstool.” 

“T think that precaution will be in its interests,” said Jim. “It is 
all right going up, but it is a wicked place coming down.” 

“Well, Mr. Lascelles,” said Lady Crewkerne, “it is satisfactory to 
learn that this injudicious adventure has terminated without loss of life. 
I shall be glad if you will dine at the Castle this evening.” 

Jim Lascelles was sufficiently mollified by the tone to accept the 
invitation. 

“And for my part,” said Jim after he had done so, “I shall be glad, 
Lady Crewkerne, if you will accept an apology for my behavior the last 
time we met. I am afraid I was very much in the wrong.” 

“Mr. Lascelles,” said Lady Crewkerne, speaking very distinctly, “I 
have since thought that matter over carefully, and I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no need for me to revise the judgment I formed 
at the time. You were very much in the wrong. All the same, I have 
pleasure in accepting your apology. Burden, we will return. I feel the 
heat.” 

Things having been placed on this amicable basis, the mistress of 
Pen-y-Gros Castle withdrew with her retinue, and Muffin returned to 
the water. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
REVEL IS HELD AT PEN-Y-GROS CASTLE 


Modest revel was held that evening at the Castle. Jim’s mother 
erred so much on the side of youth that Jim was disposed to blame her 
for wearing her best gown. She knew as well as anybody that she always 
did look young in her best gown, almost to the point of impropriety. 
It had been obtained in Paris for one thing, not very recently, it is true, 
for Jim was then a gay and careless student at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts; 
but even at that time of day the dressmakers of Paris were said to pos- 
sess a lightness of touch, a grace and a felicity which made for youth. 
In her heart, there is reason to believe, Jim’s mother considered her son 
to be unduly sensitive upon the score of her appearance. 

Caroline Crewkerne was moderately civil to Jim’s mother. But of 
course she wore a certain number of airs, as she did invariably when 
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she had to do with persons of her own sex whom she did not consider 
to be her equals socially. But perhaps there is no need to blame her. 
‘The chameleon can change its spots, but it is not really more respected 
than the leopard. Caroline Crewkerne was three and seventy and habit 
was strong in her. She belonged to a period when airs were more in 
vogue, when the world was not so democratic as it is in these days, when 
human destinies were more unequal. 

If Jim’s mother was a little amused by the “grand manner”—and 
doubtless she was, because she had seen something of Cosmopolis and 
was therefore not exactly a provincial—she was too good-natured and 
too well bred to show it. But it is to be feared that Jim resented it. 
He blamed himself for being fool enough to come. Jim had at least 
one of the essentials necessary to success in life. He was an excellent 
hater. He hated well, and he hated heartily, and he forgave with 
difficulty. And certainly he hated this old woman and all her 
works. 

A common and watchful friend in fine lawn and pomatum stood a 
little apart to witness Caroline Crewkerne offer two fingers and to wit- 
ness Jim Lascelles accept them. Jim got through the ordeal without 
any real loss of credit, although his mother knew that he was angry. 
However, there were compensations. George Betterton greeted the young 
fellow in quite a hearty manner; Miss Burden beamed upon him, and 
her appearance was singularly agreeable with “a romantic tale on her 
eyelashes”; while the Miss Perrys of course were triumphs of female 
loveliness. The elder of the twain in her “playacting frock,” as Aunt 
Caroline called it, and with her daffodil-colored mane done low down in 
her neck in a most remarkable simulation of the eighteenth century by 
the hand of the incomparable but exacting Fanchette, was enough to 
haunt any young painter for many days to come. Muffin, too, with her 
brilliant health and her open manners, with a coloring only less wonder- 
ful than that of her sister, and with a physique pure of line and of a 
spreading stalwart symmetry looked every inch of her a veritable younger 
sister of the goddess. Fanchette had been coaxed, perhaps by an inborn 
love of her art, to embellish Muffin’s yellow mane also with the hand of 
her great talent, so that it also sat low down in her neck in a fashion 
fit to inspire a sonnet. Muffin’s frock was of pure white, at least it was 
of that hue when it was first purchased. And although it was cheap 
and countrified and by no means new, and it was rent in three places, 
and it was very short in the sleeves and very tight all over, it really 
suited her to perfection, as somehow everything did that she wore. 

Lord Andover was delighted. 
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“Mrs. Lascelles,” said he at the first opportunity, “what do you think 
of our Miss Gunnings ?” 

Jim’s mother sighed a little. 

“Perfectly distracting,” said she. “And yet it only seems yesterday 
that they were long-legged creatures in short white socks.” 

By the dispensation of the powers George Betterton took in his 
hostess, Andover took in the wife of the Vicar, the Vicar took in Mrs. 
Lascelles, Jim took in Miss Burden, and the Miss Perrys took in one 
another. 

Jim Lascelles never remembered a meal that he enjoyed less, except 
in after years when—but really we must not overrun our story. For the 
greater part of the conversation was confined to one theme, and the 
theme was heroism. Andover claimed the respectful indulgence of the 
table, while Muffin furnished her thrilling narrative with all the latest 
embellishments. It is true that she suffered occasional contradiction in 
the course of it from her muddle-headed but tenacious sister Goose, but 
her testimony remained substantially unshaken. Mr. James Lascelles 
was a hero, no doubt about that. 

When the dessert stage was reached Andover pledged Jim’s health 
in felicitous terms and in some excellent madeira. Jim responded with 
a vehement denial of the charges brought against him. 

“Why,” said Andover, “the young fellow will deny his genius next!” 

“Yes,” said Jim’s mother, “he would; only he knows it is no use.” 

After dinner there was music. Caroline Crewkerne had an ingrained 
dislike of music which amounted to detestation, but on this occasion it 
was permitted as a concession to the Church. The Vicar’s wife had a 
light soprano voice, and sang very pleasantly, although rather nervous at 
first. The Vicar’s rendering of the “Bay of Biscay” was justly admired. 
Jim’s mother interpreted Chopin with such refinement and delicacy that 
Caroline Crewkerne was able to get a short nap. But quite one of the 
most admired achievements of the evening was George Betterton’s ren- 
dering of what he called his “one horse,” a technical term which baffled 
everybody as to its meaning, including Andover himself, that veritable 
encyclopedia of human information. 

George Betterton’s “one horse” was, “We’ll all go a-hunting to-day” 
with chorus. This he rendered with the most resolute disregard of time 
and tune, and in the most dogged and sonorous manner. The Vicar’s 
wife accompanied him and finished three bars in front of George, and 
so “won as she pleased” in the judgment of Andover, who in addition 
to his other accomplishments was a critic of the art of music. However, 
Muffin and Jim Lascelles were heard to such advantage in the chorus 
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that there was no doubt about its success. They were importuned upon 
this revelation of their talent to sing a solo apiece. They contrived to 
evade this penalty on the plea that they had never sung in public before, 
although Goose declared that Muffin had sung by herself twice in Slocum 
Magna Parish Church with great distinction. 

“But that wasn’t in public,” said Muffin stanchly. “Besides, it was 
after dearest papa had preached his sermon.” 

“I am afraid, my dear Miss Muffin,” said Andover, “that the point 
is too subtle for the lay intelligence.” 

Although Muffin and Jim Lascelles were absolved from singing solos, 
they were unable wholly to evade the penalty incurred by the revelation 
of their gifts. They were haled to the piano to sing a duet from H. M.S. 
Pinafore; and made such a hopeless mess of the performance that Jim’s 
mother, to whom the accompaniment was entrusted, took the extreme 
course of closing the piano in the middle of it and retiring in dudgeon. 

A display of thought-reading concluded the proceedings. The 
Vicar’s wife was a noted clairvoyante, noted for miles around. Andover 
also confessed to powers in this occult science. The Vicar’s wife was 
only permitted to perform one feat, because the Vicar declared that if 
she attempted more than one in an evening it excited her so much that 
she never slept all night. The task allotted to her was that she should 
take the ribbon from Ponto’s neck and tie it round Goose’s finger. The 
feat was performed with such exemplary ease that Muffin felt sure she 
could do something. Her task was the elementary one of giving Miss 
Burden a kiss. Instead of doing this, however, she hugged Aunt Caro- 
line. In the opinion, however, of those best acquainted with these mys- 
teries, she was held to be so nearly right that her reputation was estab- 
lished forthwith. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” said Goose with dilated eyes. “I shall write 
to dearest papa about it. At the next entertainment in Slocum Magna 
parish room Muffin will have to do something.” 

“T think,” said Jim’s mother, “her powers as a clairvoyante are su- 
perior to her powers as a cantatrice.” 

Muffin was showing a desire to give a further display of her newly 
discovered talent when Aunt Caroline said it was half-past ten and that 
Araminta and Elizabeth must retire. 

After saluting Aunt Caroline in a very dutiful manner they obeyed 
this edict with most admirable docility. It proved a signal for the gen- 
eral dispersal of the company. There is reason to believe that Aunt 
Caroline intended that it should. 

No sooner were the Vicar and his wife and Jim Lascelles and his 
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mother abroad in the rapt summer stillness and they were picking their 
way through the tomblike darkness of the wood toward Pen-y-Gros ham- 
let, than the inmates of the Castle sat down to the green table. Caroline 
Crewkerne yawned vigorously. But her opponents did well not to mis- 
interpret that action, because this old woman was never known to sit 
down to cards without proving herself to be more than usually wide 
awake. 

“Caroline,” said her oldest friend, “this is certainly one of the whitest 
days in all my recollection of you. I can’t say positively that you were 
genial, but I feel that I am entitled to affirm that you got through the 
evening without insulting anybody.” 

“The middle classes are so tiresome,” said Caroline, cutting for the 
deal and winning it easily. 

“The middle classes are almost extinct as a genus,” said Andover. 
“They have assimilated culture so rapidly since that fellow Arnold wrote 
to them upon the subject that nowadays they are almost as extinct as 
the dodo.” 

“Pshaw!” said Caroline, carefully sorting a hand that contained 
four aces and three kings. “It is only skin deep. Don’t be a coxcomb, 
Andover. I declare no trumps.” 


> 


“T shall not double,” said Andover, who found himself in possession 
of a “Yarborough.” 

In a very short space of time Andover and Miss Burden had suffered 
the indignity of the “grand slam.” 


> 


“Well played, partner,” said George as soon as he woke up. 

There can be really no question at all that few persons could have 
played their cards better than Caroline Crewkerne when that old woman 
found herself with a good hand. And few persons found themselves 
oftener in that enviable position than did she. Certainly this even- 
ing she surpassed herself. It is true that the cards came her way 
in the most surprising fashion. But she utilized them to the full, 
and further she took advantage of the mistakes of her principal 
adversary. 

It was not often that Andover was guilty of flagrant errors, but on 
this occasion he certainly held bad cards, and to these he added unmis- 
takably inferior play. He forgot important cards constantly; and twice 
at a critical moment he revoked. Caroline was in the highest glee. Every- 
thing went right for her; and the sum she won from Andover it would 
not be wise or right to divulge, lest it shock the less affluent among our 
readers. It was not really enough “to endow a hospital for the incurably 
insane,” as Andover declared it was, but it certainly enabled the lucky 
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Caroline to contemplate the purchase of a few of those Westralians, 
which she had coveted for some time past. 

Happily neither Miss Burden nor George Betterton could afford to 
play for money; the former because her salary of forty pounds per an- 
num was her only means of subsistence; the latter because his high rank 
rendered it necessary that in all respects his life should be a pattern to 
his admiring countrymen. We have no desire to lower a very worthy 
man in the public estimation, but this desire for respectability did not 
prevent his losing continually at piquet to Caroline Crewkerne. But 
then piquet is not like bridge. The one is old and of good report; the 
other is new and plutocratic. 

A little after midnight George Betterton retired in earnest to his 
virtuous repose, while Miss Burden followed his example. And no sooner 
had Caroline and Andover the field to themselves than they reverted to 
the topic of the previous night. The matter had been left in an interest- 
ing stage. Andover felt it to be a hopeful one. He was sure that he 
had no serious rival to contend against, for George with all his flourishes 
was sure to end by marrying Priscilla. The Georges of this world in- 
variably marry the Priscillas. 

“T am willing to tie three thousand a year upon the creature,” said 
Andover. His tone was not exactly that of an auctioneer, although his 
standard of wisdom rendered it necessary that he should always suit his 
discourse to his company. “Upon the condition, my dear Caroline, that 
you tie an equal sum upon her. And there is also a living in my gift 
worth eleven hundred a year which is likely to be vacant.” 

So much for the terms. Caroline Crewkerne pondered them well. 
She was a shrewd, covetous, hard-headed, hard-hearted old woman. But 
if she took a thing in hand she carried it through. And she had de- 
termined to do something for her dead and disgraced sister’s portionless 
daughter. Up to a point she was able to plume herself upon the success 
of the negotiations. What she did not like was the sacrifice of some of 
her own money. It would not make the least difference to her. She had 
more already than she knew what to do with, but to part with her sub- 
stance always hurt her. 

“We will say fifteen hundred, Andover, and call it settled,” said 
Caroline with the air of a moneylender. 

Her old friend frankly enjoyed the situation. He knew where the 
shoe pinched as well as she did. Her craft and her avarice reminded 
him of Balzac’s novels. 

“Tf you say fifteen hundred, my dear Caroline,” said her old friend, 
“T must say fifteen hundred, too.” 
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Caroline pondered again. Andover was not a good life and nearly 
everything was entailed. 

“Three thousand a year in perpetuity?” said Caroline harshly. 

“Ye-es,” said Andover. “Dooced liberal, I think, for a poor parson’s 
daughter.” 

Caroline bristled. She looked not only prickly but venomous. 

“Don’t forget, Andover,” she said truculently, “that the creature 
is a Wargrave.” 

“An effete strain, there is reason to fear,” said Andover with perfect 
composure. 

The headdress performed surprising feats. Andover fell to considera- 
tions of how far it might be safe to bait the old lioness. No sport is 
worth much unless there is a spice of danger in it. He enjoyed the 
play none the less because he was so sensible of its peril. Caroline Crew- 
kerne was not a person to be baited with impunity. 

However, in spite of the headdress and the gleams of red that flashed 
from the ruthless orbs beneath it, he was able to assume an aspect of 
excellent indifference. The finished duplicity may not have deceived his 
old friend or it may have done so. At least the old lioness grew more 
couchant in her aspect. But the mouth was as resolute in its sarcasm 
as ever. 

“Well, Caroline,” said Andover amiably, “let us settle the thing one 
way or the other. It is becoming tedious.” 

Perhaps Caroline thought so, too. Or perhaps she thought she had 
made a reasonably good bargain, all things considered, and that she was 
not likely to do better. For there came a further accession of scorn to the 
grim old countenance, and for a moment the headdress ceased its im- 
modest gyrations. 

“Take the girl and be damned!” said Caroline Crewkerne. 

Andover bowed with ironical politeness. He had got his way, not 
of course that there was anything surprising in that. He had had it 
so often. Still there was a certain satisfaction in it, for it always seems 
a part of the essential fitness of things that one should get one’s way, no 
matter how much one is accustomed to getting it. He was also a little 
inclined to plume himself, as was too often the case with him, on his 
diplomacy. It was really an achievement to screw a cool three thousand 
a year out of the most avaricious old woman in England. Yet it may 
have been that he had only inserted that clause into the negotiations to 
give them a further spice. It had enabled him to pose as the prophet of 
justice, liberality and other delectable things. He had never cared 
greatly about money, but that was no reason why he should not bait those 
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who did care greatly about it when he was in need of a little private 
relaxation. 

Andover went to bed and slept the sleep of the just. By the exercise 
of his talents he had got a charming countess on liberal terms. How 
the young fellows would envy him! His affectation of youth would now 
lose its point. Upon the day he married his young goddess he would 
resume his natural age, which was sixty-five. In his mind’s eye he could 
see himself walking down the aisle on the happy occasion with all the 
gravity of a pillar of the government, of one eminent in council, looking 
if anything rather more than his years in order to score off the rising 
generation. 

“He is so old, my dear!” he could hear the buzz of tongues. Yes, so 
old; what had happened to Youth and its vaunted pretensions? 

Caroline Crewkerne went to bed, and she slept the sleep of the just 
also. All the same, there is really no reason why she should have done so. 
For there was precious little justice in that old woman. She was well 
satisfied that she had won at cards, but in the matter of her niece she 
had a very decided feeling that that man Andover had overreached her. 
The clause of the three thousand pounds per annum took a good deal of 
the gilt off the gingerbread. Without that clause there would have been 
a certain amount of gilt upon it. 

Andover for all his coxcombry was a pretty considerable parti, at 
whom the arrows of the worldly had been aimed for two generations. But 
in Caroline’s own phrase “Andover was no fool.” In spite of his vanity 
and his fribbling he knew his way about the world. He was a cool hand. 
He marked his quarry and pursued it at his leisure, in his own imper- 
sonal and peculiar way, and never once had he beeen caught napping. 
Great would be the applause and the merriment when it became bruited 
about that this astute bird had actually been limed by the old fowler of 
Hill Street. And after all nobody need know about that three thousand 
pounds per annum. 

Therefore, both parties to this transaction slept the sleep of the just 
and next morning had breakfast in their rooms. At half-past five a. Mm. 
the unconscious object of their negotiations was haled out of bed by her 
sister Muffin. And as the descent to the floor did not arouse her, she 
was beaten about the head with a pillow until that object had been at- 
tained. They spent incomparable hours among the dew on the slopes 
of Gwydr and his brethren. Jim Lascelles was with them. He piloted 
them among the rocks, and was of course prepared to save their lives 
if necessary. 

These were indeed golden and enchanted hours. For all her slow- 
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ness of speech and action the Goose Girl had a certain animation and 
inward fire when in her true Slocum Magna form. Little of it had been 
seen in Hill Street, for amid that rather dismal splendor she was a bird 
in a cage. But now with the freedom of the mountains conferred upon 
her, with Jim upon one hand and Muffin upon the other, existence was 
a carol. The old glories of the Red House at Widdiford were revived. 

This sort of thing continued during a number of glorious and golden 
days. Andover secure in his prize was in no hurry to impale his butterfly. 
She was a charming picture and he would claim her at his leisure. In 
the meantime let her garner up a store of health and vigor upon the 
mountains in the society of her peers. For, truth to tell, the bridegroom- 
elect was apt to get fatigued rather easily, and it was really more satis- 
fying to share a red umbrella with an intellectual equal and to discuss 
the French writers beside the lake. 

Therefore with that admirable wisdom which distinguished him above 
other men, Andover was content that each of them should continue in 
their paradise as long as it could possibly endure. Things were going 
very well as they were. Why disturb them? The prize was secure. Caro- 
line Crewkerne had given her sanction and had written to her lawyer 
upon the subject. There was really no more to be said. Why imperil 
the perfect harmony of the passing hour? All in good season; when there 
were no mountains, no lakes, no cloudless August skies, no red umbrellas, 
no green frocks, no singularly companionable, cultivated and agreeable 
students of the best French literature, would be the time to speak of love. 

Yes, Andover was a cool hand. Indeed, so much so that Caroline 
Crewkerne was a little inclined to doubt his bona fides. 

“T have not seen the creature in tears yet,” said she three days after 
that memorable night in which the compact was made. 

‘Do not let us commit the indiscretion, my dear Caroline,” said the 
happy wooer in his most musical manner, “of acting prematurely. I 
have always been a believer in laissez faire. If things are going obvi- 
ously right, why disturb them? The creature rejoices like a lark in her 
youth, her companions and her mountains. I am too old for mountains 
myself. But do not let us curtail her happiness by a single hour. And 
upon my word, she seems to grow more glorious every time I look at her.” 

“Humph!” said Caroline Crewkerne. 

She was too wise to say anything else. 

“Let us do nothing, my dear Caroline,” said the happy wooer, “to 
impede the spontaneous acquisition of health, vigor, gaiety and flowerlike 
simplicity. Upon my word, the bracing climate of the Welsh mountains 
has given her a fire and a gladness and natural spontaneity which I do 
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not think even Borrow himself could wholly account for. It does one 
good to sit apart and see it grow.” 

“Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne, “if I had not the best of reasons 
to know the contrary I should think you were a fool.” 

“I am very happy to be one just now,” said he, “in the cause of 
youth.” 

“You were always a coxcomb,” said his unsparing critic, “and I quite 
expect that one of these days you will have to pay a price for it. In 
my opinion it is quite time the creature began to shed a few tears.” 

“No, no, Caroline. Let us have the common humanity to give her 
the undiluted joy of her mountains as long as we can.” 

Caroline shook her worldly wise old head. She grew very thoughtful 
indeed. There was the question of the red umbrella. But she did not 
alarm herself. Andover had played that game so often. 

The days passed merrily. It was a perfect time, with hardly more 
than the suspicion of a cloud about the noble head of Gwydr. And as 
the waters of Lake Dwygyfy preserved their seductive and delicious cool- 
ness it is not to be wondered at that the picture of the naiad made great 
progress. 

There was no doubt about the wonderful increase of power that had 
come to Jim Lascelles. Having given his days to the painting of the 
Goose Girl and his nights to thoughts of her, this expenditure of spirit 
was now manifesting itself in his brush. The naiad bade fair to be a 
brilliantly poetic composition, whose color had that harmonious daring 
that had given Monsieur Gillet an European fame. The frank treatment 
of the naiad’s blue eyes and yellow hair, which had made the portrait of 
her sister so wonderful, were here adjusted to the majestic scheme of 
Dwygyfy’s blue waters, and Gwydr’s brown slopes crowned with a golden 
haze, with here and there a black patch of the woods about Pen-y-Gros. 
Andover, who among his other recommendations was a trustee of the 
National Gallery, ministered to the pride of the painter’s mother by his 
outspoken praise of what he considered to be a signal work of art. 

The August sunshine, however, cannot last forever. And at last, 
as Muffin’s second triumphant fortnight was nearing its close, the clouds 
gathered about Gwydr and his brethren, and the woods of Pen-y-Gros 
were drenched with a sopping mist. This presently turned to a down- 
pour of rain, which lasted a day and a night, and in that period some- 
thing happened. 


(To be continued) 





NEW LIGHT ON CARLYLE'. 
BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Time has dealt ironically with the man who requested that no biog- 
raphy of him should be written. From earliest youth to extreme old 
age he resented the intrusion of curious eyes within his own four walls. 
Writing to Miss Welsh, October 12, 1823, discoursing eloquently on the 
thought that after death our friends will remember us with love alone, 
and all our faults be forgotten, he exclaims, “The idea that all my de- 
formities shall be hid beneath the grass that covers me, and I shall live 
like a stainless being in the hearts of those that loved me, often of itself 
almost reconciles me to the inexorable law of fate.” What a motto this 
sentence would have been for Froude to have placed on the title-page of 
his biography! And we know that Frotde had read these very words 
in Carlyle’s own manuscript. The “stainless being” has had his “de- 
formities” subjected to a ruthless searchlight. The idlest vagaries of his 
dreams and the most hasty imprecations of transient irritation have re- 
ceived the permanent mold of cold type. His best friend and most ar- 
dent disciple, in an eager and honest effort to tell the whole truth about 
him, laboriously constructed a colossal myth. Let us hope that Browning 
was right when he said that in the next world we shall enjoy some better 
means of communication than words. For language, even when used 
with the excellent combination of sincerity and literary skill, often pro- 
duces an effect the exact opposite of its maker’s intention. But as clouds 
and fogs obscure a mountain only for a time, and are powerless to lessen 
its real proportions, so misrepresentation can never destroy a great man. 
Truth lives in an atmosphere of falsehood as mountains live serenely 
amid clouds. And the final truth is that Carlyle’s character was as noble 
as his genius was lofty. 

Just as the love-letters of the Brownings form one of the greatest 
of the world’s love stories, and raise one’s opinion of the possible noble- 
ness of human nature, so the letters between Carlyle and Jane Welsh 
would be intensely interesting had neither writer attained other fame. 
It is like a novel or a great drama: the man loved the woman from the 
first moment, and after a siege of five years, captured her. At the last 
it was an unconditional surrender; but a spectator who did not know 


*The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh. Edited by Alexander 
Carlyle. With Numerous Illustrations. Two Volumes. New York: The John 
Lane Company. 


The Making of Carlyle. By R. S. Craig. New York: The John Lane 
Company. 
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the end, would never believe in a victorious outcome. Few better oppor- 
tunities have ever been given the world to study the intricate workings 
of a woman’s heart. The man in this particular element is the constant, 
the known quantity: there was not a day in these five years, even when 
union seemed farther away than a star, that he did not love her; and 
with the boldness, not of professional art, but of naked sincerity, he told 
her so again and again. But the woman—she passed through every con- 
ceivable phase in her mental and emotional attitude toward her corre- 
spondent. To his intense mortification, she addressed him first as 
Mr. Carslisle; and when remonstrated with, did it a second time. In- 
difference can go no farther than that. Then she gradually became aware 
vf his extraordinary mental power, and responded to it with unwilling 
admiration. Naturally enough, she found his letters intellectually stim- 
ulating, as who would not? And being at this time eaten up with ambi- 
tion herself, she felt that he could aid her immensely toward realizing 
her vain dreams of literary fame. So while opening her mind to his 
influence, she kept the door of her heart firmly closed. Soon she began 
to see that, mentally, he was enormously her superior: she saw this with 
a mortification that changed into a tremendous respect; for it is the sim- 
ple truth to say that even in the days of his greatest fame no one believed 
in Carlyle’s genius more implicitly than did Jane Welsh in the dark 
hours of his utter obscurity. Whatever she was, she was no fool: she 
saw clearly that the obscure peasant’s son who made love to her was one 
of the elect of all the earth. Then she discovered, that while she wanted 
fame only, he wanted to be worthy of it; and it dawned upon her that 
the distance that separated them morally was greater than the distance 
between their minds. So the base of her fancied social superiority, from 
which she had somewhat contemptuously regarded her clumsy admirer, 
began to shift: from looking down, she found herself looking up: and 
for the rest of her life, whenever she looked at Carlyle, she looked in no 
other direction than that. In a woman, the desire to be good is strong, 
and survives even in the presence of evil ; Jane Welsh’s spirit of pride and 
mockery was quelled-by the simple moral grandeur of her lover. She 
told him that she loved him, but was not in love with him; she knew 
the difference well enough, for she had been passionately in love with 
Irving, and had suffered keenly. She had reached the stage where she 
would not marry Carlyle, but promised to marry nobody else; and Carlyle 
pretended to be content with that. Then came a crisis; she was forced 
to face the possibility of losing him forever; and the awful blank revealed 
to her the actual state of her heart, and she found she was really in love. 
Carlyle had won her without once yielding to her caprices, without one 
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single touch of servility, and without the least blindness to her defects: 
an amusing part of the correspondence is his complete frankness about 
her many faults. They both agreed on marriage finally because they felt 
that while they probably would not be entirely happy together, they 
would assuredly be miserable separate. Never was a marriage entered 
upon with more misgivings on both sides—and yet there is not the slight- 
est doubt that the love of both was passionate and sincere. He had loved 
her steadily: she had swung around the complete circle of emotion, and 
had finally been drawn indissolubly to him by his rock-like constancy. 
It is Donne’s great figure of the compasses, only in this instance the 
man is the fixed foot. 

“If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses are two; 


Thy soul, the fix’d foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do. 


And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam, 

It leans, and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect, as that comes home.” 


In truth his firmness “made her circle just.” 

The world’s thanks are due to the editor of these two volumes for 
his courage and wisdom in printing all the letters, for his pains taken 
to insure complete accuracy, for the excellent notes, which are always 
clear and helpful, for the adequate illustrations, and for the extremely 
valuable appendices. These contain the original poems that passed be- 
tween the two, and incidentally give for the first time the credit of the 
authorship of the best one to Carlyle: it is the one example that has al- 
ways been cited to prove that Mrs. Carlyle had some genuine literary 
talent, and thus disappears the last spark of her purely literary fame. 
The editor’s conclusions on some of the matter in these appendices— 
notably in the relations between Miss Welsh and Irving—may not seem 
convincing to the reader; but the facts are fairly printed, so that every- 
one is free to judge for himself. Froude receives a few hard knocks in 
the Introduction and Notes, but we are glad to see that these volumes 
are not intended as a controversial document; interesting as this melan- 
choly fight may be to the members of the two families, the world has 
almost ceased to take any interest in it, and will soon forget it entirely; 
for even the proverbial door-nail is not so dead as an extinct literary con- 
troversy. The value of this correspondence lies in its wonderful revela- 
tion of the hearts of a great man and an interesting woman; and in the 
light that it throws on the early growth and development of Thomas 
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Carlyle. No one can fully understand his position in the history of 
literature without reading these volumes. 

It is an extraordinary fact that Mr. Craig’s book should have ap- 
peared synchronously with the Love-Letters, for his conclusions are ap- 
parently based on a knowledge of their contents. His work is properly 
called, The Making of Carlyle; but it might equally well be entitled, 
A Commentary on the Love-Letters. All things considered, it is per- 
haps the fairest and most accurate account of the early years of Carlyle’s 
life that has ever been published, which is certainly saying a good deal. 
Mr. Craig is no advocate for anybody or anything; he is tremendously 
interested in Carlyle, and a devout believer in his genius, or he would 
not take the trouble to write so big a book about him; but the contro- 
versies that have risen over his grave cause sorrow rather than anger. 
His references to the Love-Letters are especially interesting, now that we 
ean verify his conclusions by the actual published originals. He says 
(p. 258): “With her he kept up an incessant correspondence which has 
never yet been published, if indeed in its entirety it exists.” Again, 
-(p. 328): “Probably all the letters will be published some day, not im- 
probably by Carlyle’s representatives under pressure of circumstance.” 
This is not a bad guess. 

Mr. Craig traces Carlyle’s life, both in its external facts and in its 
mental development, from his birth in 1795, to the year of the publica- 
tion of the French Revolution, which made him a famous man, and 
marked the end of his terrible struggle for recognition. The bitter years 
of obscurity are perhaps the most interesting to study, for they contain 
the whole of the fight. It was during these years also that his greatest 
book was written, for Mr. Craig rightly judges that Sartor Resartus is 
Carlyle’s masterpiece, as well as his spiritual autobiography. “Sartor 
had proved that in Carlyle lay the most original thinking force in lit- 
erary Britain.” This sentence will probably find more favorable judg- 
ment than the following (p. 468), “Sartor, however, is a book of the 
Ages, ranking alongside Job or Faust, a book the world does not receive 
the like of every century or every millennium.” 

Several important facts that have been hitherto unnoticed or un- 
stressed are made clear in this volume. “Carlyle never suffered extreme 
poverty, and never in all his life did he live in very disagreeable situa- 
tions. . . . Few men have defied and toiled and struggled and risen so 
comfortably, sunnily, well-housed and circumstanced as Thomas Carlyle.” 
This statement will surprise many, but it is abundantly proved. Carlyle’s 
tll health was actual, not imaginary; but the worst trait in his nature 
was his daily substitution of the mountain for the mole-hill. Many au- 
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thors have suffered far greater hardships than he, without making one- 
tenth of the pother; and marriage, which cures many a man of this vice 
of complaint, only added to Carlyle’s; for his wife’s gift in this direction 
was even greater than his own. Mr. Craig also points out the fact that 
the modest style of living of the young couple was not forced upon them 
by Carlyle’s pride, but by necessity; Jane Welsh had no money, and was 
no heiress; she was even poorer than he. This fact, the ignorance of 
which has caused all kinds of abuse to be heaped on Carlyle’s head, is 
made redundantly clear in this biography. Again, their going to Craig- 
enputtock, so pathetically described by Froude, was in reality the wisest 
and best thing to do, and no blame can be given to the husband. It is 
shown furthermore that Jane Welsh’s original love affair with Irving 
had a powerful influence upon the steps leading up to the marriage with 
Carlyle; indeed, Mr. Craig proves that at the last Miss Welsh sought 
the marriage rather than accepted it. It is absolutely clear that Carlyle 
could have endured separation far better than she Again, owing to 
Froude’s unfortunate although unintentional misrepresentations, the 
world has believed that Carlyle destroyed both his wife’s health and his 
wife’s religious belief, after their marriage; a terrible accusation, which 
is wholly, absurdly false. It is proved to be false in this volume, and the 
Love-Letters completely establish Mr. Craig’s position. Miss Welsh suf- 
fered from ill-health and racking headaches years before she married 
Carlyle, and during the whole period of their courtship; her health surely 
was not broken down by housekeeping. Nor did she at any time during 
the five years of their acquaintance before marriage have any Christian 
belief. Carlyle, though he had made his peace with orthodoxy, was much 
nearer Christianity than she; and his religious influence on her was never 
destructive. Another important point made is that the real origin of 
Carlyle’s peculiar style is seen in his letters. It has been often assumed 
that Carlyle originally wrote in the conventional way, as his publications 
before Sartor show: and that later he deliberately adopted the style 
known as Carlylese. This was true in the case of Walt Whitman, whose 
curious style was a deliberate after-thought; but Mr. Craig shows that 
the Carlylese is in his early letters, and that the conventional style was 
a mask, which he threw off in Sartor, and never wore again. All of the 
above points, and some others, make this volume an important contribu- 
tion to Carlyle literature—both biographical and critical. 

There are a few slips which should be corrected in another edition. 
The mythology needs revision in one instance (p. 122), “represents the 
birth of Artemis Carlyle—Carlyle newly sprung from the forehead of 
Time.” The chronology requires readjustment on pages 47 and 55, where 
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according to our text, he sets out for Annan in 1809 (his fourteenth 
year), remains there three years and then leaves for Edinburgh “in his 
fourteenth year.” On page 56 the departure for Edinburgh is rightly 
given as 1809. On page 58 Carlyle’s words are quoted, saying that on 
the third day of the journey from Ecclefechan he had walked “some 
twenty miles.” But on the next page we read, “The young fellows took 
three days to the journey, walking thirty miles a day.” It is not quite 
true to say (p. 76) “Fame was denied him till he was nearly fifty—in 
reality an old man.” He attained fame before he was forty-five, and 
an “old man” is hardly synonymous even with “nearly fifty.” The state- 
ment about his style (p. 77) “its style, like all he wrote before Sartor 
Resartus, is clear, severely grammatical and orderly,” flatly contradicts 
what is elsewhere proved in this same book, namely, that the style of 
Sartor grew out of the early letters. It is perfectly natural that credit 
should be given Mrs. Carlyle for the Swallow verses (p. 458), but the 
editor of the Love-Letters shows they were written by her husband. It 
was not in Representative Men (p. 469), but in English Traits, that 
Emerson described his meeting with Carlyle. 

It is a pity that so valuable and interesting a work as this should be 
marred by so bad a style. Some phrases jar badly, as “By nights he 
orated to Mrs. Carlyle,” and “she (Miss Jewsbury) was a great admirer 
of Carlyle and a disciple of sorts of his teaching.” And there are many 
sentences that are abominably put together. For example: “For one of 
the first results and the consequence of that marriage which was to prove 
epoch-marking was the birth on December 4, 1795, of the first child 
born to James Carlyle and Margaret Aitken, a boy who was named 
Thomas in accordance with Scots family tradition after his paternal 
grandfather.” Again: “Carlyle’s parents were the necessary precursors 
of himself, as indeed good parentage is perhaps the essential pre-requisite 
for every great and good man, without which such is almost inconceiv- 
able.” In fact, considering the real cerebration shown in this book, it 
is one of the most badly written valuable works that ever came to a re- 
viewer’s table. 

But if it is badly written, it is beautifully printed. It is a pleasure 
to read such large and clear type, to see such beautiful paper, and to 
hold in the hand a volume of over 500 pages which is so light. Here is 
where Great Britain is immeasurably superior to America. There is 
simply no comparison at all between the average printing, presswork and 
paper of a book issuing from John Lane or any other first-class English 
firm, and the normal style and depressing weight of books published in 
America. William Lyon Phelps. 





JAMES HUNEKER: INDIVIDUALIST’ 
BY EDWARD CLARK MARSH 


Wirn a frankness that is altogether praiseworthy, James Huneker 
has affixed to his books labels which have the rare virtue of telling some- 
thing about what they contain. The import of such titles as Meloma- 
niacs; Visionaries; Iconoclasts; and now Egoists, is not cryptic. How- 
ever much they may include, they will commonly be taken as barring out 
those manifestations of human life and thought which are reputed safe 
and sane. To the average man they will suggest something of morbidity ; 
and if the average man will look further than the titles, he shall not be 
cheated of his expectation. It would not be easy to sum up under a 
single rubric all the men and subjects with which Mr. Huneker’s books 
have dealt; their range is too wide for that. Yet they own to something 
in common, which marks them as having to do with a special set of 
phenomena. The men whose names are most frequently on the author’s 
lips are those whom the world reckons madmen, either “sick souls,” crea- 
tures of unhealthy sensibility, or the radicals, the free, independent 
thinkers who defy old formulas, break cherished idols and found new 
religions. Here, then, is one critic’s specialty—since criticism must be a 
specialized business. ' 

This preoccupation with themes which are taboo to the conservative 
is perhaps the first characteristic of the author to strike the reader of his 
books. But the second forthstanding characteristic involves something 
like a paradox. Criticism is, to be sure, for most part a business of spe- 
cialization ; yet the range of some of the great critics has been extraordi- 
narily wide. One recalls at once Hazlitt’s generous sympathies, Cole- 
ridge’s wide reading, the learning and catholic understanding of Taine. 
The Frenchman, indeed, created a new standard for critics, and paved the 
way for such observers as the Danish Brandes, whose survey takes in 
the whole field of European literature. Within the restrictions of his 
special predilections, Mr. Huneker has followed this model. His Icono- 
clasts includes, for instance, studies of the Norwegian Ibsen, the Swed- 
ish Strindberg, the German Hauptmann, the French Hervieu, the Rus- 
sian Gorky, the Italian D’Annunzio, the Belgian Maeterlinck and the 
Trish Shaw. But in these days of facile cosmopolitanism this sweeping 
of the horizon is not rare. Much more uncommon is the vertical range 
of Mr. Huneker’s observations. He is not a critic of one art, like Arnold, 

'Egoists; A Book of Supermen. By James Huneker. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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nor of two or three, like Symonds and Pater, but of all the arts. George 
Moore has written much and well concerning music and painting, as 
well as literature; but among English writers I can recall no one who 
has passed so freely from one plane to another as Mr. Huneker, with the 
single exception of the brilliant Arthur Symons, with his Studies in 
Seven Arts. Indeed, the American has fairly outdone the Englishman, 
for he has invented new arts to criticise. Among the most astonishing of 
his virtuoso-pieces are two of his short stories, The Lighth Deadly Sin and 
The Spiral Road—the one an exposition of the art of perfume, the other 
of the art of pyrotechny. On these fantastic achievements of the future 
he has, with grave irony, trained his battery of technical criticism. In 
another of his stories, A Master of Cobwebs, he has written of his hero: 
“He was a critic who wrote brilliantly of music in the terms of painting, 
of plastic arts in the technical phraseology of music, and by him the 
drama was discussed purely as literature.” A franker bit of satirical au- 
tobiography could not be desired. 

In the development of this versatility chance has doubtless played its 
part ; something must also be conceded to heredity. Of Austro-Hungarian 
descent on his father’s side, his mother was a daughter of James Gib- 
bons, an Irish agitator and poet. Mr. Huneker was educated for the 
Church ; hence his leaning toward mysticism, and the patristic and scho- 
lastic lore with which his pages are saturated. Yet his direct approach to 
literature was through journalism. As a boy he wrote letters on painting 
and artists from Paris to American periodicals. His technical training 
in music was solid and thorough. He is said to be an admirable pianist. 
In his connection with the New York press (latterly with the Sun news- 
paper), he has been successively critic of music, the drama, and painting. 
His published works comprise four volumes of essays: Mezzotints in Mod- 
ern Music (Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Richard Strauss, Liszt and 
Wagner) ; Overtones: a Book of Temperaments (Richard Strauss, Parsi- 
fal, Literary Men who loved Music, The Eternal Feminine, The Beethoven 
of French Prose, Nietzsche the Rhapsodist, Anarchs of Art, After Wagner 
What? Verdi and Boito); Iconoclasts: a Book of Dramatists (Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Becque, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Hervieu, Gorky, Duse and 
D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck, De l’Isle Adam, Shaw) ; Fgoists: a Book of 
Supermen ( Beyle-Stendhal, The Baudelaire Legend, The Real Flaubert, 
Anatole France, J.-K. Huysmans, Maurice Barrés, Phases of Nietzsche, 
Mystics, Ibsen, Max Stirner) ; a book devoted to Chopin: the Man and 
his Music; and two volumes of short stories, Melomantacs and Visionaries. 

There remains a third characteristic which will have struck every one 
who has followed Mr. Huneker’s course in letters: his independence of 
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other critical support. For the full measure of his pioneering zeal it 
would be necessary to turn to the files of the newspapers in which is 
buried the bulk of his writing. He is given to quoting Stendhal’s shrewd 
saying concerning romanticism, with its application to so much besides: 
“Romanticism is the art of presenting to people literary works which in 
the actual state of their habitudes and beliefs are capable of giving the 
greatest possible pleasure; classicism, on the contrary, is the art of pre- 
senting literature which gave the greatest possible pleasure to their great- 
grandfathers.” Mr. Huneker has not waited for his romantics to become 
classics before admiring them. Fifteen years ago his columns bristled 
with appreciation of a young Irish playwright, then practically unknown, 
one Bernard Shaw. He led the fight in America for Richard Strauss 
while the issue was doubtful, and when the victory had been won left 
the laurels to others. He was the first American critic to give serious 
consideration to the works of Strindberg and Hervieu. At the present 
moment in New York the name of Claude Debussy is the rallying point 
of the musical radicals, and much critical pother has been raised by those 
who have just discovered the Music of the Future; it is some years since 
Mr. Huneker wrote one of the best appreciations of the Frenchman that 
has appeared in English. Even in his latest book, which with its attention 
to Flaubert and Stendhal and Baudelaire, appears almost reactionary 
for this arch-modernist, he brings forward the French mystics Ernest 
Helo and Adolphe Retté, whose names have scarcely hitherto been heard 
on this side of the water. Path-breaking is, to be sure, a dangerous if 
necessary business; the man who points the way seldom enters into the 
Promised Land. In spite of mistakes, Mr. Huneker has lived to see many 
of his earlier enthusiasms justified by general agreement: to see Strauss 
accepted as a master, Shaw a popular playwright, Ibsen a great dramatist. 
If these triumphs seem obvious enough at present, they were by no means 
so obvious fifteen and twenty years ago. 

Shall it be claimed, then, that this pioneer of radical thought has been 
a moulder of public opinion, a critic whose utterances have served to 
fix the status of the men of whom he has written, a formulator of judg- 
ments for his readers? Doubtless he has had his influence; but it would 
require some hardihood to maintain that he has affected profoundly the 
beliefs of any large section of the public. Indeed, if one may judge his 
theory from his practice, it may be doubted whether this has been any 
part of his aim. The ideal of “objective” criticism occupies little space 
in his mental furnishings. His judgments of men and things are frankly 
his own ; there is no pretence of projecting them into space, and establish- 
ing for them any sort of external validity. He is not judicial. He is not 
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dispassionate. Somewhere he has quoted approvingly Swinburne’s dictum 
to the effect that there is no reason for writing criticism except to praise 
nobly. So he selects for his subjects the men with whom, on one account 
or another, he is strongly in sympathy. Worse still in the eyes of the 
official measurers of the arts, he is wont to dwell on certain phases of a 
man’s work, to the exclusion or neglect of other sides with which his 
sympathy is not keen. Thus he has written much of Nietzsche; but for 
him the poet in Nietzsche has swallowed the philosopher. His is not the 
“complete” or “final” estimate of the German writer (neither, it may 
be remarked, is any one else’s estimate). Criticism is, to use one of his 
own favorite metaphors, the springboard whence he projects his own 
views of the world. He does not adopt the time-honored formulas, and 
his work is often lacking in form. Also his conclusions frequently fail 
of definiteness. His opinions do not come in parcels neatly tied and 
labelled. At his best he is scarcely a court of last appeal, but only a 
stimulating, provocative influence; at his worst he is perverse and even 
incoherent, but not dull. His style is capable of becoming irritating, yet 
it is strong and sinewy—the reflection of a vigorous and acute intellect, 
original withal. If the entire critical race be divided into two classes— 
those who assume to do their readers’ thinking for them, and those who 
write for the purpose of provoking thought—there will be no doubt as 
to the division to which Mr. Huneker belongs. 

Measured by this standard, his writings have a value that is ad- 
mirably illustrated by his latest book. It is in the literary field that he 
is most easily “placed,” and Egoists is, with the exeception of Icono- 
clasts (which dealt with writers for the stage), the first of his volumes 
to be devoted to literature. Because of its point of view, deliberately 
chosen and consistently maintained, it is organic beyond most books of 
essays. A Book of Supermen: the sub-title may be allowed, though it 
brings under a single category such dissimilar spirits as Walter Pater 
and Max Stirner. The men who form the subjects of these pages are 
alike in that they are strongly individual thinkers and artists. Most 
of them are preachers as well as practisers of individualism. In an era 
of socialist ideas Mr. Huneker is whole-hearted in his contempt for what 
he deems the sentimentalisms and sophistries of socialism. He is as 
stoutly individualist as he has ever been. But he is less flamboyantly 
defiant of the ways of the world than of yore, and he has abated the 
aggressive cynicism of youth. Moreover, the range of his sympathies 
has widened rather than contracted. Consequently he sees more sides of 
his subject than before. Champion of immoralists though he has been, 
he ranges himself more than once on the side of order and decorum. 
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He attacks the legend of Baudelaire’s Satanic wickedness, and proclaims 
Ibsen the austere moralist that he was. It would be hard to find a trace 
of iconoclasm in his admiration for Flaubert and his defence of the 
French author against the slanders of Maxime du Camp. This essay is, 
indeed, one of the most vigorous and substantial of Mr. Huneker’s 
writings—a genuine and unaffected appreciation of a great artist. His 
affinity with Anatole France gives peculiar interest to his estimate of that 
whimsical, ironic genius. It is an admirably intimate study. His enthu- 
siasm for the mystic Huysmans and the egoist Barrés is evidently sin- 
cere; it will not inspire an equal enthusiasm in every reader. The Ibsen 
is a footnote to the more elaborate study in Iconoclasts. The article 
on Max Stirner was written on the occasion of the translation into Eng- 
lish of Stirner’s book, The Ego and His Own. Mr. Huneker has a high 
opinion of the importance of this work, but the essay is not one of his 
successful efforts. It is sprinkled with names and citations which evi- 
dence wide reading and arouse a suspicion of consequent mental indiges- 
tion. There is a similar show of learning in the essay on Stendhal, 
which stands at the beginning of the volume, but there is also much more 
in this study. As an evaluation of Stendhal’s work and his position in 
literary history, it is less weighty than the chapters Brandes has devoted 
to the same subject; but Mr. Huneker’s is incomparably the more lively 
and interesting presentation of a somewhat baffling personality. 

And here is perhaps at last the key to Mr. Huneker’s most signifi- 
cant achievement. He is not to be understood as a critic without refer- 
ence to his work as a fictionist. Literature, the arts, exist for him only 
in close relation with life. Whatever his medium, his attitude remains 
much the same. Character interests him more than events. He regards 
his heroes primarily as men, not as mere automatic producers of books 
and plays and pictures, and he probes into their psychology with the 
curiosity of the novelist. For the recording of his discoveries, it is rela- 
tively unimportant what medium he shall use. In this novel-writing 
age, it is natural that he should have essayed fiction ; it is equally natural 
that his stories should be what they are. For a parallel to his work in 
this sort one must go to France. It is the fiction of ideas—for the mere 
story in the restricted sense, the bare narration of events, his contempt 
is profound. The drama in which he displays his characters is seldom 
externalized ; it plays itself out in their souls. But the characters them- 
selves, no matter how little they may accomplish, are real. By the same 
token, they are far removed from the mediocre puppets of realistic fiction. 
They are exceptional souls, created for the sake of what they can express. 
They are the spokesmen of the author’s ideas—for fiction is in his hands 
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a tool, not an end in itself. The stories in Melomaniacs are concerned 
with the aberrations of musical genius. Clever in conception, filled with 
fantastic wit and mordant irony, they display an astonishing insight into 
certain so-called morbid states of soul. Of the amazing tales in Vision- 
aries a typical because extreme example is The Third Kingdom—a half- 
crazed monk’s dream of the great world-drama, the invention of the 
Christian religion. It is a conception of genuine imaginative reach, and 
the form is hardly more than an accident. It is rather a metaphysical 
rhapsody than a story. 

Let it be granted, then, that James Huneker is too much the critic to 
be a wholly successful writer of fiction. It is equally true that he is too 
much the fictionist to treat literature as something separate from life. 
To the work of criticism he brings a well-stored mind, the result of wide 
reading and a tenacious memory. Lacking the scholar’s temper, he has 
erudition, though he does not always carry his learning lightly. In spite 
of pronounced predilections, the range of his sympathies is wide, and he 
is capable of healthy enthusiasms. His versatility is unquestioned, and 
awakens resentment in those who would confine every man to the path 
he may first mark out. (There is discernible a personal note in what he 
writes of Baudelaire: “His mistake, in the eyes of his colleagues, was to 
write so well about the seven arts. Versatility is seldom given its real 
name—which is protracted labor.”) Above all, his mind is vigorous and 
supple, and he has the gift of telling expression. He is a décadent in the 
sense in which, as he insists, the word should alone be used: he decom- 
poses his phrases, breaks up the old formulas, and makes new syntheses 
of ideas. As a critic, whether of music, the plastic arts, of poetry or 
fiction or philosophy, he is of those who never attain finality; but he is 
always stimulating, provocative of thought, and by virtue of this quality, 
not invariably possessed by critics, he is entitled to a distinctive place in 
American letters. Edward Clark Marsh. 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL SYSTEM' 


BY ANNIE G. PORRITT 


Ir present-day politicians were willing to learn lessons from history, 
no publication could be more timely for the Tariff Reformers and 
Imperialists of England than Mr. George Beer’s two volumes on British 


‘The Origins of the British Colonial System. 1578-1660. British Colonial 
Policy. 1754-65. By George Louis Beer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Colonial Policy. It will be remembered that when Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain started the movement for a return to protective duties and 
colonial preferences in England he had just returned from a visit to 
South Africa, which was then suffering from the financial and com- 
mercial depression consequent upon the termination of the Boer War. 
At that time Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Secretary for the Colonies 
in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet, had recently discovered the Empire of Great 
Britain. Before he became Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain had 
been interested chiefly in domestic affairs. He had gained his political 
reputation and popularity in the municipal affairs of Birmingham, which 
he had converted from an overgrown village to a great, prosperous and 
enlightened city. In national politics his name was best known in 
England from its association with various democratic measures—the 
Reform Acts of 1884 and 1885, which gave the vote to the working 
classes throughout the length and breadth of the United Kingdom; the 
Acts for the reform of county and parish government, and the Act 
granting compensation to all working people injured in the course of 
their employment. Before he went into politics Mr. Chamberlain had 
been a successful business man, and there is no trace in any of his 
speeches of his ever having been deeply interested in the study either of 
history or of political science or economics. If he had studied history, 
and if he could have read Mr. Beer’s two volumes on British Colonial 
Policy before he delivered the fateful speech of May 15, 1903, he 
would have learned that Great Britain had had colonial possessions 
before he became Secretary for the Colonies, and he would further have 
learned that the scheme he propounded for binding the Empire into 
one self-sufficing whole—making Britain’s “splendid isolation” a fact 
and a permanent condition—was neither new nor original with him. 
He would have realized that it was nothing other than a resuscitation 
of the Stuart colonial policy—an endeavor to hark back to the prin- 
ciples and policies of the hundred and fifty years which preceded the 
Boston tea-party and the loss of the American colonies. 

It is true that the criticism which has been directed at Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy since 1903 has torn much of it to shreds. No statesman 
could address now to any colony the appeal which Mr. Chamberlain 
made to Canada on October 6, 1903, in a speech at Glasgow, an appeal 
which appeared in the newspapers of Scotland and England the fol- 
lowing morning, but which it was found expedient to delete later, when 
the speech was reprinted. “There are many things,” Mr. Chamberlain 
then said, addressing himself to the colonies, “which you do not now 
make. Leave them to us, as you have left them hitherto.” 
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Similar admonitions—perhaps more forcibly reinforced—were ad- 
dressed to the American colonies in the early days of their existence. 
They were resented then, as Canada in 1903 resented the mere suggestion 
that she should cease her industrial development at the behest of any 
English statesman. Fortunately nowadays the colonies can .quickly 
make their resentment known, and no British Parliament has now the 
power to overrule the will of the colonies as regards their domestic 
affairs. Since Mr. Chamberlain made his Glasgow speech both Canada 
and Australia have made it unmistakably clear that they are in no 
mood to make any sacrifices for the sake of the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and that so far as they are concerned there can be no return to 
the old colonial policy which Mr. Beer expounds and describes in his 
two volumes. 

Mr. Beer dates the beginning of England’s colonial policy from 
1578, although three decades had still to pass before any permanent 
settlement was made on the mainland of North America. England did 
not undertake the cost of colonizing America and of defending her new 
outlying possessions without the expectation of definite advantages in 
return. “From the standpoint of the state,” writes Mr. Beer in discuss- 
ing the motives for early colonization—the colonization of Virginia and 
the West Indies, as distinguished from that of New England—“from 
the standpoint of the state, as opposed to that of the emigrating indivi- 
dual, the colonizing movement was essentially an economic one. In 
sanctioning the settlement of America, the English Government assumed 
concrete and definite responsibilities and expected that in return certain 
compensating advantages would accrue to the parent community.” 
These economic advantages were twofold. In the first place, the colony 
was to be a source of supply for the mother country. This was the 
primary object of the colonizing activity of England in the seventeenth 
century in the East and West Indies and in Virginia. England’s 
foreign trade was hampered and interfered with by the French, the 
Dutch, and the Spanish, and for all those commodities which she could 
not herself produce she desired a source of supply under her own control. 
The second use that England had for a colony was as a market for her 
own productions. This conception was a corollary to the other, espe- 
cially in the days when imports were literally paid for with exports, 
and when the exportation of gold and silver was viewed with the greatest 
alarm and distrust. 

The consequence of this conception of colonies was naturally an 
effort to confine the activities of the colonists to the production of such 
commodities as were needed by England, and to restrain them from 
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expending their energies in manufacturing to supply their own needs. 
In the more tropical colonies, and in Newfoundland, this effort was on 
the whole successful, with the result that the West Indies and New- 
foundland were much more highly valued by the English Government 
than were the colonies on the mainland of America. New England was 
ever the stumbling-block of the men who endeavored to carry out the 
old British Colonial Policy. In early days the colonization of New 
England was viewed with distrust as a mere draining away of popula- 
tion which was needed in England—a drain which was not compensated 
by the supply to England of any products dissimilar from her own. 
“Prior to the completion of industrial revolution,” writes Mr. Beer, 
“England had no surplus population. . . . During this long 
period (i. e., during the whole of the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth) emigration from England to America, although 
it was of slight dimensions, was viewed with great alarm. The pro- 
longed duel with France emphasized the comparative smallness of Eng- 
land’s population, even adding thereto that of Scotland and Ireland. 
Thus in 1670 a well-known economic and political writer, Roger Coke, 
said that ‘Ireland and our plantations do, in proportion to England, more 
exhaust it of men than the West Indies do Spain.’” Coke maintained 
that England’s existing military inferiority to France was due to this 
emigration. “Our plantations,” he said, “rob us of all the growing youth 
and industry of the nation, whereby it becomes weak and feeble and the 
strength as well as trade becomes decayed and diminished.” “Conse- 
quently,” continues Mr. Beer, “if England assumed the heavy responsi- 
bilities incidental to the establishment of a colonial empire, counterbal- 
ancing advantages had to be derived in some other way. This fact ac- 
counts to a great extent for the old colonial system, whose aim was to 
develop English industry and trade by creating a self-sufficient commer- 
cial empire in which the colonies were to supplement the economic activi- 
ties of the mother country.” 

The reciprocal sacrifices which the English government demanded of 
the colonists and of the English people were not unevenly balanced. Mr. 
Beer leans to the opinion that on the whole the colonists had the best of 
the bargain. Thus in tracing the history of tobacco in Virginia in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., Mr. Beer asserts that the interests of 
the consumer and of the farmer in England and Ireland were totally ig- 
nored. The Stuart kings were indeed wholly opposed to the interests of 
the consumer. They regarded tobacco as a noxious drug whose consump- 
tion should be checked as far as possible; but so long as it was grown in 
Virginia they were willing to obtain revenue from it. Even in the mat- 
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ter of revenue, however, the English Government made a large sacrifice 
in excluding foreign tobacco, which paid a heavy import duty, in favor 
of Virginia tobacco, which came into the country under much lighter 
rates. The colonies were also given the monopoly of the English market 
by a total prohibition “under a grievous penalty” of all tobacco growing 
in England and Ireland. The policy of forbidding the growing of 
tobacco in Great Britain for the sake of the revenue derived from im- 
ported tobacco, it may be remarked, was not broken through until 1907, 
when an Act was passed permitting its culture in Ireland and in the last 
session of Parliament, the permission was extended to Scotland. 

From the beginning of the colonial system until the American Revolu- 
tion, both the colonies and the people of Great Britain acquiesced in the 
control of trade by the Government. It was not against the regulation 
of trade, but against the imposition of taxes for the raising of revenue 
that the American colonies protested in the years preceding the Revolu- 
tion. Public opinion in the eighteenth century was entirely in favor of 
governmental regulation of foreign and colonial commerce. The English 
Government recognized its obligation to defend the colonies against for- 
eign foes. The English navy all through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was used to protect the trade between England and the colonies 
from the depredations of the Barbary pirates. In the eighteenth century, 
without British aid the American colonies would have been helpless © 
against the attacks of the French. The fact that the Mother Country 
afforded protection to the colonies gave an equitable basis to the colonial 
system, and justified it in the eyes of the colonists. “During the eigh- 
teenth century,” writes Mr. Beer, “up to the controversies at the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary movement in 1764 and 1765, the colonies made 
no complaint against the trade laws as a whole. During these two genera- 
tions there were many acute political controversies; but this system did 
not figure in them at all. The colonial attitude is well represented by 
Franklin, who in 1754, after enumerating solely those regulations that 
restricted colonial trade, said: “These kind of secondary taxes, however, 
we do not complain of, though we have no share in the laying or dispos- 
ing of them.’ Similarly in 1764, James Otis, the leader of the revolu- 
tionary movement in its earlier phases, after calling attention to the fact 
that the colonies were ‘confined in their imports and exports to the good 
of the metropolis,’ wrote: ‘Very well, we have submitted to this. The 
Act of Navigation is a good Act, so are all that exclude foreign manu- 
factures from the plantations, and every honest man will readily subscribe 
to them.’ ” 

The ninety-four years between 1660 and 1754 are not included in 
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either of Mr. Beer’s volumes. The one on British Colonial Policy, which 
was published first, includes only the eleven years between 1754 and 1765. 
From this Mr. Beer has worked back to the beginning of the British 
colonial system ; but as yet he has carried the history only to 1660. The 
years from 1754 to 1765 mark the most momentous economic change, as 
well as the beginning of the greatest political change, which the British 
Empire has undergone. In the middle of the eighteenth century there 
was a gradual transition in the popular estimate of colonies. Until 1750, 
colonies had been considered chiefly as sources of supply, and their value 
had been measured by the products which they could export to the 
Mother Country. From 1750 onward, the opinion of those Englishmen 
who furnished the colonists with manufactured goods began to outweigh 
that of the importers of colonial produce. “This view,” writes Mr. Beer, 
“was also strengthened by the fact that the European outlet for English 
woolens, the most important of the Mother Country’s manufacturing in- 
dustries, was threatened by the endeavors of nearly every European state 
to supply itself with these products. On account of its climate North 
America furnished a much larger market for woolens than did the tropi- 
cal West Indies, and in addition a market that was rapidly expanding. 
In that age of keen international commercial rivalry the value of such an 
outlet for England’s chief industry was especially patent. The landed 
classes were in general greatly interested in the woolen industry, and 
hence were in alliance with the manufacturers as opposed to the trading 
and commercial interests. ‘They were able to impress this view in the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace of 1763. This treaty marks a turning point 
in British colonial policy, in so far as thereafter greater stress was laid 
on colonies as markets for British produce than as sources of supply.” 
Not many of Mr. Beer’s readers, either in this country or in England, 
will be inclined to acquiesce in all of his conclusions. Throughout both 
volumes, but especially in treating of the years from 1754 to 1765, 
Mr. Beer apparently holds a brief for the English Government. He con- 
demns unsparingly the unwillingness of the colonists to contribute to the 
enormous military expenses which burdened Great Britain as a result of 
the French War. He even doubts that the American Revolution repre- 
sented any forward movement in freedom or democracy. “It is easily 
conceivable,” he writes, “and not at all improbable that the political evolu- 
tion of the next centuries may take such a course that the American 
Revolution will lose the great significance that now attaches to it, and 
will appear merely as the temporary separation of two kindred peoples 
whose inherent similarity was obscured by superficial differences resulting 
from dissimilar economic and social conditions.” In the light of this 
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dictum, English readers may well discount the support which Mr. Beer’s 
arguments might be assumed to give to Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to 
revive a system of colonial preferences and limitations, and to doubt 
whether trade regulation could ever succeed in giving permanent cohesion 
to the Empire. It is of the year 1661 that Mr. Beer writes: “The aim 
was to create a self-sufficient economic empire, and in the main this result 
had been attained.” If Mr. Beer is correct, and the colonial policy of 
the English Government was fully successful in 1761, was the success 
worth while, one may inquire, when twenty years later the Empire was 
disrupted and Great Britain shorn of her most vigorous, most enterprising 
and most valuable colonies? 
Annie G. Porritt. 


CHANT ROYAL 


BY MARION CUMMINGS STANLEY 


“Great Spring comes singing upward from the south.” 


Now wheels the year into the lengthening light, 
Now from the south on weariless swift wing 

The birds in migrant millions take their flight; 
A thousand forests greenly fluttering 

Upon the wind their leafy banners throw ; 

A thousand valleys brim with rosy snow 
Of blossomed orchards, and the lambs astray 
Upon a thousand velvet hillsides play ; 

Far runs the fresh green o’er the furrowed plain. 
With lifted brows and glorious array 

Great Spring comes singing from the south again. 


A golden girdle round the world runs bright, 
A million flowers set the jewelled ring, 
From California’s yellow fields bedight 
With poppies, to the woods where, wakening 
Pale from the latter snows, Mayflowers show ; 
And over seas in English fields I know 
The primrose peeps, and April moves to May 
Through hawthorn hedges white as driven spray, 
And to the grassy meads beside the Seine 
Where purple fleur-de-lis their flags display, 
Great Spring comes singing from the south again. 
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In Italy the orange blossoms white 
And myrtles pale as stars of morning fling 
Their wind-blown perfumes for the bride’s delight ; 
To ruined shafts the vine’s new tendrils cling. 
Now daffodils on plains of Enna grow, 
And fair in Hebron’s vale the lilies blow. 
Afar the bulbul sings all night his lay 
Where the rose gardens of Shiras are gay, 
And beautiful are India’s rivers when, 
Lighting the lotus flower’s silver ray, 
Great Spring comes singing from the south again. 


Old is her song. When young was Egypt’s might, 
And all the land bowed to the Memphian king, 
Maidens and youths with joyous mystic rite 
Yearly to Ra their offerings did bring; 
They sang to see great Nilus overflow 
When Spring went by three thousand years ago. 
When all our cities are but mounded clay 
And a strange race shall toil and weep and pray, 
As we to-day so shall those weary men 
See the young leaves, and shout for joy and say, 
“Great Spring comes singing from the south again!” 


There are who ever sing how from our sight 
Stark Winter covers every shining Spring 
And how the years with iron fingers smite 
To dust and ashes every lovely thing, 
And Death is lord of Life,—but deep, I trow, 
The tides of Life are full, Life’s glories glow 
Beneath the dusty mantle of decay, 
And though the bitter storms may wail, alway 
Soft south winds breathe again a sweet refrain, 
And to a world of ruined beauty, aye 
Great Spring comes singing from the south again. 
Envoy. 
O ye whose hearts are bowed ’neath sorrow’s sway, 
Know ye that sorrowing shall pass away, 
Hope from despair shall bloom, joy out of pain; 
And this the token,—through the world to-day 
Great Spring comes singing from the south again. 





Marion Cummings Stanley. 


THE COST OF TECHNIQUE IN FICTION' 
BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 


THERE can be no question that in technique the modern novelist has 
made vast strides. It would be well-nigh impossible to-day for any writer 
to find a publisher for a book as faultily and loosely constructed as most 
of the volumes of Dickens or even Thackeray. In those days it was 
the matter which was essential; the manner was left quite to the whim 
of the individual writer. The difference between the novel to-day and 
that of fifty years ago, so far as structure is concerned, is that between 
the carefully composed painting and the random snapshot of a pocket 
camera. To-day even the apprentice in fiction-making has a pretty good 
knowledge of its rules. It is often surprising to find certain admirable 
tricks of construction in otherwise quite mediocre novels; while among 
the better grade of novels, those that come well up in the second rank and 
just miss their title to a place in the first, the technique is usually very 
good indeed—so good that a critical mind has no difficulty whatever in 
discovering the structural reason for every important incident in the 
story ; although having done so he may vigorously object to that structure 
on the ground that the original intention was a mistake in judgment. 

But, having granted the modern advance in technique, and the conse- 
quent general improvement even in the inferior grade of fiction, we some- 
times are forced to ask ourselves whether there has not been in some other 
respect a corresponding loss; whether, in other words, there has not been 
a rather heavy price paid for the sake of an improved technique. The 
early English novels, loose and rambling, shifting in point of view, and 
with constant exasperating intrusion of the author as self-appointed Mas- 
ter of the Show, nevertheless succeeded in giving us men and women 
who were alive—men and women who after the passage of half a century 
are still alive and seemingly in possession of a perpetual vitality. Uncle 
Toby, Squire Western, Mr. Micawber, Colonel Newcome, look out and 
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speak to us from the printed page as forcefully and eloquently as a 
Rembrandt portrait looks out and speaks to us from the canvas. Just 
why these characters out of a cruder art than that of to-day remain real, 
while the characters in the most finished modern novels rarely attain a 
nearer approach to flesh and blood than the antics of dancing shadows, 
is a phenomenon not easy to explain. It is not that they are “out of 
drawing,” to use a phrase of the studio; on the contrary they are apt to 
be drawn very well indeed ; you feel all the while how surprisingly close 
to life they come. And that is precisely the trouble; because so long as 
you consciously think of them as being life-like you fail to sense them 
as being alive. You take an intellectual cognizance of their joys and 
sorrows, but your pulse does not quicken or your color change, because 
emotionally they leave you cold. And this is almost inevitably the con- 
sequence of an intricate and overwrought technique, the consequence of 
working along the lines of artifice rather than of nature. You cannot 
make an eagle soar naturally in a small cage; you cannot develop a big 
human character within the hampering limits of a petty plot; you cannot 
make flesh-and-blood human beings if you force them to belie their own 
natures for the sake of obtaining symmetry of structure. Accordingly, 
when once in a long while one comes across a novel that, while inci- 
dentally well constructed, contains a number of human beings who, in 
their vital and intimate relations, touch one’s heart with genuine gladness 


and pity, such a book deserves to be hailed with gratitude and congratula- 
tion. 


Such a book beyond question is the new volume by Mrs. Florence 
Morse Kingsley, The Glass House. Mrs. Kingsley has enjoyed for sev- 
eral years a certain degree not only of popularity, but also of that more 
highly prized approval that comes from the discriminating few. Yet it 
must be frankly admitted that there was nothing in the previous work 
of the author of The Singular Miss Smith that would have justified the 
prophecy that she would ever produce a book of such quality as The 
Glass House. In the simple strength of its presentment of the minor 
tragedies of married life, the discontent that grows slowly but insis- 
tently from a scanty purse, the demoralization that comes from little 

daily neglect of household duties, the present reviewer 

recalls in recent years only one other volume where sim- 
“The Glass ilar effects were obtained with a like economy of means 
House” —and that was Mr. George Horton’s sombre and in- 

timate drama of The Long Straight Road. Mrs. Kings- 
ley has no new story to tell. The woman who, though loving her hus- 
band and her children, wearies of the daily grind of home duties, the 
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nerve-racking task of keeping up appearances on a limited income and 
succumbs to the temptation of bettering herself socially and financially, 
though husband and children suffer in consequence, is not a new figure 
in fiction. Nor is the problem which she confronts a new one—the prob- 
lem whether a wife and mother is justified in shirking the drudgery of 
domestic cares, and giving herself heart and soul to creative work that 
means eventually success and fame and the fulfilment of long-cherished 
ambitions. But it matters little whether the theme of a novel is old or 
new if it can be worked out under new conditions and with a set of people 
so individual, so real, so vibrant with the pulses of life as are the char- 
acters in The Glass House. Edith Loomis, in the old college days, had 
been the one brilliant girl of her class, the girl of whom great things 
were expected in intellectual achievements; but some years of marriage 
to a hard working but unsuccessful man; the birth of three children; the 
daily grinding effort not merely to keep up appearances, but even to pro- 
vide the needful clothing and the requisite three meals, necessarily ban- 
ished all thoughts of a literary career as something hoplessly and ab- 
surdly impossible. The early dreams might never have awakened again 
did it not happen that one of her classmates, whom she remembers 
as a timid, dull-hued sort of girl and who has undergone a complete meta- 
morphosis by marrying into wealth and position, chooses to seek her out 
and to insist that she no longer bury herself alive. “You must join our 
college club,” she tells her, “you must come to the next meeting and read 
to us that clever story you wrote in college ;” and because Gertrude Poyn- 
ter will not take no for an answer, Edith Loomis goes to the club and 
reads her story and has an ovation together with an offer for the story 
from a magazine editor—and incidentally she forgets all about her hus- 
band’s dinner, and thus begins a new era of literary success and domestic 
discomfort. With Edith Loomis’s literary successes the reader is not 
greatly concerned ; the really important part of the book is the portrayal 
of the far-reaching effect her neglect has upon the character of the other 
people concerned—upon the husband, who little by little loses his grip on 
life because he is uncomfortable and discouraged and humiliated by see- 
ing his wife’s hard-earned checks go to pay running expenses; on the 
oldest daughter, Louise who, lacking the needful maternal care through 
the crucial years of girlhood, develops all her worst traits of selfishness 
and envy and foolish vanity, and very nearly wrecks her life through sheer 
ignorance of what life means; and even on the younger children, on little 
Helen who, physically a mere child, rises splendidly to the occasion and 
bravely and ungrudgingly performs a woman’s task in bringing the 
neglected household into some sort of order, mothering as best she may 
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her disconsolate small brother and making herself the one small indis- 
pensable keystone that holds together the unstable household. These are 
just a few of the aspects which give the book a most uncommon strength 
and interest. In a word, it is a very forceful and eloquent object lesson in 
the relative values of money and position, genius and fame, love and sacri- 
fice—and best of all, the lesson is not conveyed by any skilful artifice of 
technique. The author has simply set before us a group of real people, 
defined their relations toward one another and then has contented herself 
in letting them work out their own destinies without interference from 
herself. The book is not without an occasional crudity, but its net results 
might well be envied by many another contemporary writer of wider and 
bigger reputation. 


The relation between happiness and money is also a leading motive in 
Ellen Glasgow’s new volume, T’he Romance of a Plain Man. Perhaps the 
simplest as well as the shortest way to define this book 

is to say that it belongs in the same general class with 

“The Romance Professor Robert Herrick’s admirable Memoir of an 
ofa Plain Man” American Citizen; for both these books are written in 
the first person, both of them depict the efforts by which 

a self-made man has worked his way up from a friendless and obscure boy- 
hood to the eventual triumph of achieved ambition—whether this ambi- 
tion happens to be a seat in the United States Senate or the offer of the 
presidency of a railway. The chief difference between the two books is that 
of environment. Professor Herrick’s book deals with the Chicago stock- 
yards, and all the attendant unsavory conditions of business dishonesty 
and political trickery. Miss Glasgow’s book depicts life no more pro- 
foundly, it is true, but at least on a higher level both morally and socially. 
An atmosphere of old-fashioned Southern courtesy and breeding, of 
Southern standards of duty and honor pervades this book, as in a measure 
it pervades all of Miss Glasgow’s books—but in none of the others to 
quite the same degree of perfection, quite the same attainment of delicate 
and subtle values. The main narrative quite lives up to the title. It is es- 
sentially the plain story of a plain man; a man who, because of his hum- 
ble and rather vulgar origin, cannot understand the finer feelings of those 
more gently born. At heart, he has the right instincts. From earliest 
boyhood he has had one great ambition in life, namely, to become even- 
tually president of the South Midland and Atlantic Railroad. But this 
ambition dates from the day when, as a small, ragged, not over-clean boy, 
he is told regretfully by a small, spotless and unattainable girl that she 
cannot play with him because he is common. Ben Starr wants education 
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and wealth and prestige, and he goes to work to get them, doggedly, re- 
lentlessly ; but you know all the time that he does not want them for their 
own sake—he wants them at first in order to prove to Sally Bland that he 
is not common; and afterward, when he has proved to her that he is not 
common and has won her in the face of all the opposition of her family and 
her social world, he continues to want them and to strive for them because 
of a fixed idea that more money and more positions of trust will bring 
her greater happiness. As it happens, Ben Starr is mistaken in this be- 
lief, because the pursuit of wealth means a degree of absorption in his 
business that leave little time even to think of his wife and no time at all 
to place at her service. And yet he does not realize until almost too late 
that the only months of real happiness she has known was during a brief 
period of financial reverses, when he was struggling back to life after a 
protracted illness and she earning with her own hands the money needed 
for daily necessities. The ultimate lesson Miss Glasgow would teach seems 
to be this: that because he was a plain man, Ben Starr’s self-education was 
necessarily slow; that because the obvious difference between himself and 
the men in Sally Bland’s own class was money and position and education 
he made the natural mistake of thinking that the attainment and posses- 
sion of these things was the one thing essential to success and happiness ; 
and the last and most important lesson he had to learn was that the essen- 


tial thing did not lie in these achievements but behind them—it lay in the 
power to mould his own character until he was capable of attaining his 
goal; but that having attained it, he might, and under the specific con- 
ditions of the story, actually did, better secure his wife’s happiness and at 
the same time prove himself a bigger and finer man by missing his op- 
portunity and deliberately sacrificing the ambition of a lifetime. 


A recent book which serves excellently as a text from which to discuss 
the relations between modern technique and healthful realism is The 
Spell, by William Dana Orcutt. Here is a volume which is a good model 
of careful construction. It has its big central theme, both specific and 
general; on the one hand, the spell exerted by a bygone civilization over 
the men and women of to-day; on the other hand, the spell of a woman’s 
fascination that little by little, almost unconsciously, comes over a mar- 
ried man because in this woman the spirit of the past seems to be rein- 
carnated. The scene of the story is wisely chosen: Florence, the city of 
the Renaissance, eternally young and yet living chiefly on her past glories. 
The actors in the story are one and all carefully chosen with an eye to 
strict economy of means and all dovetail into the completed picture with 
a nicety that errs only in being a little too clever to be quite lifelike. As 
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a human drama, the story ought to move the reader strongly. Here are a 
young couple on their honeymoon, realizing at last a cherished dream 
and free to spend many precious months in one of the most beautiful spots 
on earth. And just because the wife does not find herself interested in 
musty old manuscripts and yellowed parchments, she 
lets her husband go, day after day, to the old Floren- 
“The Spell” tine library in company with another woman, not real- 
izing until the harm is done the folly of her course, and 
even then too proud to interefere. The author develops 
still another thought in his final working out of the situation; namely, 
that in life it often happens that what we seek for tirelessly elsewhere is 
often nearest at hand ; that the glamour which hangs around ancient tradi- 
tion and vanished epochs is often elusive in so far as we believe them some- 
thing alien and strange to the best in our modern life, and that at last 
we may come to find, as the man in this story of The Spell came to find, 
that the true reincarnation of the past is not in the person of the woman 
who deliberately strove for this effect, but in that of the wife who was 
contented to be simply and naturally what nature meant her to be. All 
this, be it understood, is a statement of the effects which the book seem- 
ingly ought to produce rather than what it actually succeeds in producing. 
As a matter of fact, it falls measurably short of what it might have been, 
and the reason of its partial failure is because it lacks that indefinable 
and yet unmistakable note of human sympathy, that contagious appeal 
which, for lack of better terms, we refer to as real “flesh and blood,” in so 
far as it pertains to characters, and as “atmosphere” in reference to the 
stage setting. The author describes his people well enough; we know the 
sort of people he has in mind, and we believe him thoroughly when he 
tells us how and when and where they rejoice or sorrow. But the fact re- 
mains that their sorrows and their joys leave us rather cold, because after 
all they are merely the joys and sorrows of some of the author’s friends 
and not of our own—and that is the vital difference between a book like 
this and a book which tells us of the joys and sorrows of those who are 
intimate friends of ours—and this trick of making us feel a personal 
friendship is at once the hallmark of the really big novelist. It is not a 
trick easy to attain, and there are few more serious obstacles in the way 
of it than an exaggerated sense of the importance of technique. 


Another recent volume which comes to mind in this connection, both 
because it is an Italian story and because it contains more of technique 
than of real substance, is The White Sister, the last novel of the late 
Francis Marion Crawford. While it is quite true that Mr. Crawford 
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could scarcely, even had he so desired, have written a really dull story, 
yet it is, on the other hand, equally true that during his later years 
he produced many volumes which were readable solely because of his 
marvellous craftsmanship, his astounding dexterity as a veteran teller of 
stories. It would be profitable some time to study rather carefully the 

history of Mr. Crawford’s development from the pub- 

lication of Mr. Isaacs, which may not unfairly be de- 
“The White fined as possessing a maximum of raw material and a 
Sister” minimum of technique, down to this last book of his, 

which one is tempted to say represents a maximum of 
technique and a minimum of material. One hastens to add this qualifica- 
tion: plenty of things happen in The White Sister; but the material of 
which it is built comes too near to melodrama to be material worthy of the 
earlier Marion Crawford—the Marion Crawford of The Roman Singer and 
of Saracinesca{ The White Sister is the story of a nun who has taken her 
final vows in one of the most rigid of Italian religious orders, because she 
not only has been discarded by her family as being illegitimate, but because 
she believes that her affianced husband has been massacred while serving 
on a military expedition to Africa. It happens that she has been mistaken 
in every particular: that she was not illegitimate, that she was not dis- 
inherited, and that her lover, after many years of captivity, makes his way 
home safe and sound. Hardly any one other than Mr. Crawford would 
have attempted the task, under such circumstances, of liberating the 
White Sister from her vows and making it possible for her to marry with 
the sanction of her church. Even he, one feels at times, hovers perilously 
near the low level of melodrama—and it is technique and nothing but 
technique that saves him. 


Among the novels of the month which are attracting some attention, 
there is one that is likely to receive rather more than its due share of 
notice because of the utterly irrelevant circumstance 

“The that it is published anonymously—I refer to The Inner 
Inner Shrine. It is not a well-constructed book; it is not a 
Shrine” pleasant book; it is not even a plausible book—and yet 
it is one of those books that will be read and discussed 

and considerably overrated because, with all its faults, just a few of the 
characters do possess the merit of a living personality, the power of direct 
personal appeal. Skilfully disguised though it is, the plot is melodrama 
from first to last. A young Frenchwoman, unhappily married to an 
American, resident in Paris and rather foolishly striving by reckless gaiety 
to hide from herself her disappointment in the husband whom subsequent 
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events prove to have been a spendthrift and a coward, suddenly finds 
herself a widow. From her many flirtations she has hitherto emerged 
unscathed, but her last victim proves to be a man who refuses to be made 
a laughing stock, and who revenges himself by ingeniously and sys- 
tematically circulating lies about her. The husband believes these lies, 
challenges the other man, and then on the field of honor turns his pistol 
to his own temple and fires. It is only long afterwards that the widow 
learns these facts which prove her husband’s lack of faith. Meanwhile, 
she has impoverished herself in order to make her husband’s mother be- 
lieve that the worthless son has settled an annuity upon her; she 
has come to America, has bravely earned her own living and has 
honestly won the esteem and love of another man, and is about to 
accept him. Then suddenly the melodrama begins. The Frenchman 
who drove the first husband to his death intervenes again with fresh 
lies. Prospective husband number two proves himself equally cred- 
ulous, and the rate at which the lady’s good name is torn into shreds 
both in public and in private by friends and enemies alike, is not 
merely absurd, but positively wasteful. One-tenth of the amount in 
real life would have ruined her beyond any hope of rehabilitation. 
That is why the book leaves any sane reader with an impression 
that it was not worth while. Here was rather a fine woman—in some 
ways a distincly lovable woman—and the author has seen fit to treat 
her with an amount of insult and contempt that makes a mockery 
of probabilities—and yet he expects us to believe that she still respects and 
cares for the man who so outrageously misuses her. In spite of its cru- 
dities, the book in its earlier chapters has distinct possibilities; and 
one cannot help resenting the entirely unnecessary cheapness of its latter 
half. 


The first impression that one brings away from Dragon’s Blood, by 
Henry Milner Rideout, is that the author has yet much to learn on the 
technical side of his art. Dragon’s Blood is not a novel; 
it is little more than a string of loosely connected epi- 
sodes; it has no definite and consistent point of view; 
and if it has some single and paramount central idea, 
the author has failed to show it. It deals for the most 
part with the first impressions of a young German, upon his arrival, as 
local agent, for some big business house in an unsavory Chinese river- 
town; his introduction to the small group of fellow-exiles that consti- 
tute a wretched, homesick, fear-haunted little colony; and his gradual 
education in things Chinese, through the aid of a plague scare, a native 


“Dragon’s 
Blood” 
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uprising, and a prolonged siege with the prospect of nameless horrors 
at the end of it. Yet the author’s purpose is hardly that of a study in 
character development, either of the young German or of his companions 
in danger. Neither is it a consistent and well-rounded narrative of ad- 
venture; for, although the book contains the raw material for half a 
dozen stories, it cannot be said, in the way it is here used, actually to get 
anywhere—it fails to work up to any real crisis, such as may fairly be 
demanded of every well-wrought novel. 

Yet, in spite of these deficiencies, the fact remains that Dragon’s 
Blood is a rather noteworthy achievement. It certainly forces one to see 
what the author wishes one to see. The sights are, many of them, ex- 
tremely unpleasant, but this fact does not in the least diminish their 
sheer pictorial power. It reads like a book which has, in a certain sense, 
written itself, because the author is still thrilling and shuddering over 
impressions that refuse to be forgotten; and the result is that the book 
itself is equally difficult to forget. There is no escaping from the vivid- 
ness of its evil sights, its loathsome smells, its pervading and relentless 
insistence on filth and degradation; swarming and unclean humanity, 
and all the unspeakable ooze and slime of a Chinese river-bank. One 
feels that the picture is overdrawn; it has that exaggerated note of color 
that one associates with the flamboyance of modern poster art. But, like 
the modern poster, it attains certain effects which could not be achieved 
by milder and more conventional means. And what the reader remem- 
bers is not alone a series of strange, exotic landscapes, redolent with pic- 
turesque squalor, but an equally painful impression of the long, half- 
hearted losing fight of white men and white women against the insidious 
poison of a fever-stricken country, the loneliness of exile, the general 
demoralization of a land where moral and ethical values have largely 
lost their significance. Under such conditions it is comparatively easy 
for an author, with a fresh and keen sense of the value of words, to make 
the few men and women of the story, who hold on to their old-time sense 
of honor and of right, stand out, in rather heroic proportion, against the 
physical and moral murk of the background. The episodes, unfortunately, 
are too long for quotation, and too closely dependent upon each other to 
be effectively epitomized, but we can, at least, quote a single paragraph 


of the purely pictorial side of the book, in order to give some idea of its 
graphic value. 


They had left behind the silted roadstead, and now, gliding on a gentle flood, 
entered the river-mouth. Here and there, against the saffron tide, or under banks, 
quaggy as melting chocolate, stoopeda naked fisherman, who—swarthy as his 
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background but for a loin-band of yellow flesh—shone wet and glistening while 
he stirred a dip-net through the liquid mud. Faint in the distance harsh cries 
sounded now and then, and the soft popping of small arms—tiny revolts in the 
reign of a stillness aged and formidable. Crumbling walls and squat ruins, black 
and green-patched with mould—old towers of defence against pirates—guarded 
from either bank the turns of the river. In one reach, a “war-junk,” her sails 
furled, lay at anchor, the red and white eyes staring fish-like from her black 
prow: a silly monster, the painted tompions of her wooden cannon aiming drunk- 
enly askew, her crew’s wash fluttering peacefully in a line of blue dungaree. 


A man who can write a paragraph like the above is well worth watch- 
ing. Technique, so far as he needs it, is bound to come in time, for tech- 
nique is that part of the art of fiction which may be taught; but not all 
the technique in the world can help a writer to the acquirement of an 
ability to see life strongly and to picture what he sees—and this is a 
gift which Mr. Rideout unquestionably possesses. 


Philip Tillinghast. 





